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C.  M.  PALMER  PIT  T  ORIES  PETTY  POLITICIANS 

Noted  Authority  on  Newspaper  Making  Points  Out  Underlying  Causes  of  Hostility  to 
Press  Shown  by  Present  Congress — Says  There  Must  be  Eternal  Conflict  Between 
Selfish  Political  Interests  and  Newspapers  of  Character— Outlines  Ethical 
Policies  and  Factors  of  Real  Value  in  Publications. 


C.  M.  PAI.MKR. 


(In  his  luUIrcss  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  May 
17,  Charles  .1/.  Calmer  excoriates  u'ith- 
out  mcrey  the  elements  in  the  politieal 
life  of  the  nation  which  are  always — 
and  especially  in  the  present  crisis — ar¬ 
rayed  ayainst  a  free  press.  The  address 
was  a  notable  feature  of  Newspaper 
Week,  held  under  the  au.spiecs  of  the 
Vniversity  of  Missouri,  and  the  success 
of  which  was  so  laryely  due  to  the  public 
spirit  and  tireless  work  of  the  Dean  of 
the  University’s  CoUepe  of  Journalism, 
Walter  M’illiani.s. — Editor.) 

Not  long  ago  I  was  aslted  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  one  of  the 
largest  newspaper  properties  of 
the  country,  and,  in  going  over 
the  great  huilding  ereeted  for  it.s 
use,  with  its  complete  equipment  of  ma- 
chiner>',  embracing  all  that  is  latest  and 
best  in  that  line,  I  was  shown  an  old 
battered  cherry  wood  de.sk  which  now 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  rooTu 
of  the  editor-in-chief.  This  desk  plain¬ 
ly  stood  for  me  as  the  foundation  of  the 
great  property  which  had  sprung  from 
it.  For  it  had  been  the  worklnmeh  of 
the  founder  of  the  business  almost  three 
generations  ago,  and  the  character  of 
the  work  he  did  had  determined  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  paper  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  and  will  in  all  probability 
continue  to  dominate  its  policy  for  as 
long  a  time  in  the  future.  - 

Your  dean  asked  me  to  address  you 
on  this  day,  when  the  business  side  of 
the  newspaper  is  being  considered.  But 
much  that  I  shall  say  would  have  been 
equally  appropriate  on  that  earlier  day 
of  the  week,  when  the  editorial  side  was 
the  sub.iect  of  your  deliberations, 
for  the  editorial  side  comes  first  and  is 
the  most  imixjrtant.  The  paper  must 
be  made  before  it  can  be  sold.  And  the 
qualities  which  enter  into  its  making 
will  very  largely  determine  the  ease 
with  which  the,  product  can  be  sold. 
It  is  this  editorial  or  upstairs  quality 
which  will  give  the  newspaper  its  value 
as  a  property,  if  it  has  fair  business 
management. 

WHERE  REAL  VAI.UB  LIES. 

As  we  all  realize,  any  newspaper  is 
largely  an  aggregation  of  good-wlU  value 
and  this  intangible  aaset  is  usually  many 
times  more  valuable  than  the  buildings, 
machinery,  and  materials  used  in  its 
production.  Such  value  Is  created  slow¬ 
ly,  but  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
increasing  with  use.  Unlike  buildings. 


machinery  and  all  material  things  use  I 
in  the  creation  of  the  paper  whose  value 
decrea.s<'s  from  day  to  day  with  use,  the 
good  will  of  a  newspaper — that  habit 
which  a  certain  number  of  thousands  of 
individuals  have  of  readin.g  it,  and  of 
being  instructed  and  guid<‘d  by  it — con¬ 
stantly  increases  in  actual  and  potential 
value.  It  requires  many  years  to  build 
up  a  goo<l  will.  No  newly  e.stablished 
newspaper  is  or  can  be  as  influential  as 
one  which  has  age  and  which  has  been 


ci'eating  for  many  years  the  halint  of  its 
(»wn  consideration  by  its  readers. 

So  far  as  what  1  shall  say  to  you  to¬ 
day  has  any  coherence,  it  wilt  fend  to 
.show  my  high  opinion  of  this  good-will 
element.  To  that  end  I  shall  speak  of 
some  things  nece.ssary  to  be  done  and 
of  others  that  should  be  avoided  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  it. 

It  happi-ns  that  I  feel  somewhat  at 
home  here,  because  of  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  thirty  years  past  I  have  been 


personally  interested  in  Mi.ssouri  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  1888,  I  purchased  the  Even¬ 
ing  News  at  St.  Joseph  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  E.  B.  Haskell,  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  one  of  the  country’s  .great  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the  last  generation,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  property  which 
now,  as  the  News-Press,  the  survivor 
of  several  attempts  at  competition  re¬ 
sulting  in  aljsorptions,  enjoys  a  consid¬ 
erable  circulation  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  this  State  and  the  three  States 
adjoining.  I  want  to  disclaim  egotism 
in  mentioning  this  newspaper,  for  I 
know  that  it  has  its  full  share  of  faults, 
but  I  do  want  to  mention  it  as  ex¬ 
emplifying  many  of  the  qualities  which, 
in  my  opinion,  characterize  a  successful 
newspaper,  one  having  large  good-will 
value. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  place,  this  newspaper  is 
Independent  in  both  politics  and  busi¬ 
ness  policy.  It  Is  not  truculent,  but  it 
Is  independent.  In  politics  it  has  not 
supported  any  candidate  bearing  the 
Republican  label,  because  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  greatness  and  purity  as  a 
politician;  nor  has  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
supported  any  Democrat  liecause  he 
traded  on  the  virtues  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  It  has  always  maintained  the 
right  to  support  the  best  man  for  the 
place,  or,  if  among  all  the  candidates  for 
the  place  no  good  man  appeared,  to  say 
•so.  Although  it  is  printed  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  has  among  ita  citizens  a 
large  percentage  of  people  of  Oerman 
birth  or  descent,  it  has  not,  since  the 
first  of  August,  1914,  as  before,  failed 
to  be  American  every  day  and  all  the 
time. 

As  an  instance  of  its  business  in¬ 
dependence,  it  does  not  print  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  distillers  or  brewers. 
It  reached  the  decision  to  omit  this  class 
of  advertising  some  years  ago — not  on 
the  high  moral  ground  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  these  gentlemen  do  much  harm 
and  little  good,  but  on  what  1  believe  to 
be  an  even  higher  ground.  By  so  do¬ 
ing,  it  maintained  its  ideal  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  it  having  been  demonstrated  that 
advertisers  of  this  class  of  products  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  some  control  over  the 
policy  of  the  paper  in  its  comments 
upon  their  peculiar  line  of  business. 
This  fact  having  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated,  every  advertisement  of  this 
character  was  at  once  thrown  out,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time 
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that  any  mention  of  the*  matter  has 
been  made  in  print  or  in  public.  I  only 
mention  it  now  to  .show  you  how  hiRh 
a  value  the  News-Press  places  upon  its 
right  to  be  absolutely  independent.  The 
money  lo.ss  has  been  several  thou.sand 
dollar::  a  year,  but  the  gain  in  sound 
good-will  value  ha.s,  1  am  sure,  Ijecn 
much  greater. 

LOYALTi'  TO  C0N<:nii.5S. 

One  of  the  faults  of  the  new.spaper 
profc.ssion  and  one  of  its  weak  spots  is 
the  uncertainty  of  tenure  enjoyed  by 
its  practitioners.  In  the  ca.so  of  the 
New.s-Pre.s.s,  the  discharge  of  a  faithful 
employee  is  unknown.  It  h.a.s  not  econ¬ 
omized  in  the  present  stress  of  doubled 
paper  cost  l)y  cutting  its  pay-roll.  And 
when,  as  has  often  happened,  one  of 
its  workers  goes  out  to  engage  in  bu.si- 
ness  for  himself  or  to  occupy  a  better 
position  than  the  News-Pre.ss  affords, 
his  place  has  always  been  filled  from 
the  ranks  of  present  employees  if  there 
was  among  them  any  one  at  all  fit  to 
lake  the  place.  The  men  who  make  it 
work  for  good  pay  in  as  handsome,  con¬ 
venient,  .sanitary,  and  safe  a  building  as 
any  in  Mi.ssouri,  and  if  any  paper  in 
a  town  of  the  same  size  has  a  bettei  or 
more  attractive  home,  I  have  yet  to 
see  it.  So.tie  of  you,  I  know,  have  vis¬ 
ited  it,  and  I  a-ssure  tho.se  who  have  not 
of  a  hearty  welcome  from  my  partner, 
Mr.  LA>ui.s  T.  Golding,  who  -s  responsi¬ 
ble  for  mo.st  of  the  paper's  virtue.s,  if 
they  will  do  so. 

.\ly  fir.st  advice  to  you,  young  men, 
who  are  just  embarking  in  the  business 
of  journalism,  is  by  all  means  to  avoid 
I'urti.san  jiolitic.s.  Do  not  allow  your- 
si  lvcs  to  become  candidates  for  any  of- 
fiie.  eleitive  or  ai»pointive,  if  you  pro- 
po.se  to  sta.\  in  the  newspaper  business 
ami  make  it  your  life  work.  Your  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  for  good  will  be  impair- 
eil  if  you  stibordinate  the  interests  of 
the  public  to  your  own.  While  among 
all  the  liundreds  of  thousands  of  news- 
pai>er  men  in  the  I’nited  States  ciuite  a 
numlK.‘r  at  every  election  appear  as  can¬ 
didates,  the  |M-rcentage  is  but  small,  and 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  it  seems  to  be 
growing  .smaller  year  by  year,  as  the 
newspaper  business  gains  in  solidity, 
dignity,  and  imblic  credit,  and  its  fol¬ 
lowers  .s.-e  more  clearly  that  their  in- 
tbience  is  greater  and  their  power  for 
good  is  larger  as  newspaper  men  than 
as  offiechohlers.  As  showing  the  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  of  following  this  ad¬ 
vice  it  may  be  said  that,  almost  with- 
otit  exception,  the  largely  profitable 
newspaiK'rs  of  the  country  are  not  par- 
ti.sjin,  but  indei)endent  in  their  politi- 
<n!  policies,  their  owners  and  conduc- 
tois  refu.sing  office  and  public  patron¬ 
age  of  any  kind. 

.Vt  the  ri.sk  of  offending  some  of  my 
hearers,  although  without  any  intention 
of  doing  so,  I  may  submit  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  as  young  newspaper  men  the 
axiom  that  the  professional  politician 
is  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life.  He 
will  afford  you,  through  his  activities,  a 
large  scope  for  your  abilities  as  news¬ 
paper  men  when  you  enter  the  practical 
work  of  producing  newspapers  in  the 
various  fields  which  you  occupy.  But, 
while  he  will  always  seek  your  aid,  he 
will  always  be  your  enemy.  And  this 
is  obviously  true.  For  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  demonstrated  fact  that  as  a  class 
the  politicians  who  make  up  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  national  and  State  Ijcgisla- 
tures  are,  and  always  will  be,  opposed 
to  the  newspapers,  and  that  they  will  do 
what  they  safely  can  to  restrict  the 
newspapers’  natural  privilege  of  free 
speech  and  wide  circulation.  This  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  two  occu¬ 


pations.  The  essential  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  newspaper  is  to  asc-er- 
tain  and  disseminate  facts. 

WORKS  IN  THE  DARK. 

It  is  the  world's  culmination  of  the  art 
of  j>ublicity.  It  is  organized  on  this 
•  ba.sis  and  for  this  purpose.  Politics,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  equally  well-organ¬ 
ized  business,  depends  largely  on  .secrecy 
for  producing  its  re.sults.  It  does  its 
work  as  far  as  po.ssible  in  the  dark,  and 
its  devotees  .seek  publicity  only  at  elec¬ 
tion  time,  and  then  only  such  publicity 
as  is  laudatory  and  not  critical  in  its 
nature.  From  the  bottom  up — -Town 
Board,  County  Board,  City  Council,  State 
Legi.slature,  and  national  Congres.s — all 
do  their  real  work  Vjy  secret  caucus,  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  agreement,  and  not  in  the 
public  sessions  which  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things 
continue.s,  the  man  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  politics  cannot  fail  to  resent  the 
work  of  the  newspapers  when  it  per¬ 
forms  its  duty  of  learning  the  under¬ 
lying  facts  and  giving  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

This  publicity  is  resented  by  politi¬ 
cians  in  office,  or  hoping  to  get  in,  as 
an  invasion  of  a  long-established  natural 
right.  The  fir.st  imi)ulse  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  is  therefore  to  do  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  re.strain  and  regulate  the  nat¬ 
ural  functions  of  the  newspaper.  I.,iliel 
laws  afford  about  the  only  means  by 
which  a  State  I.A»gislature  can  get  at  the 
new.spaper,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
in  mo.st  States  they  are  antiquated,  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  time  when  any  advers<' 
publication  was,  per  .se,  lilM>IIous,  or  el.se 
they  are  so  worded  as  to  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  new.spaper  to  defend  it.selt 
when  the  publication  complained  of  was 
entirely  justifialde. 

The  difficulty  of  defence  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  tendency  of  political  judges 
to  share  the  prejudice  of  legislators 
against  the  new.;)Papers.  In  a  country 
where  supreme  law  is  that  made  by  the 
courts  and  not  by  the  i»eople  as  repre- 
.sented  in  their  legislators,  there  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  to  increase  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  judicial  office  and  for  tfie 
incumlients  of  these  offices  to  m:ignify 
their  importanf.e  and  power.  It  is  a 
common  experience  to  see  a  lawyer 
whose  activities  have  been  largely  poli¬ 
tical  and  in  l)ehalf  of  intere.sts  conced- 
edly  inimical  to  the  public  welfare,  on 
ascending  the  bench  by  election  or  ap¬ 
pointment  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
Mansfield,  a  Jay,  or  a  Marshall,  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  Immediate  deference  from  all 
(•lasses  exacted  by  the  high  character, 
learning  and  honesty  of  these  worth¬ 
ies.  The  result  is  frequently  to  bring 
the  honest  newspaper  into  conflict  with 
such  inflated  dignitaries,  and  the  law 
reports  are  full  of  ca.ses  where  fine 
and  imprisonment  without  trial  or  per¬ 
mitted  defence  have  been  inflicted  upon 
the  writers  of  perfectly  justifiable  cri¬ 
ticisms  of  legal  proceedings  and  ac- 
tor.s. 

As  I  have  .said,  the  new.spaper  can 
only  do  its  work  in  public — Indeed,  the 
nature  of  its  business  is  publicity  itself, 
and  only  by  letting  in  the  light  c-m  it 
accomplish  anything.  The  characters, 
acts,  and  aims  of  men  engaged  in  po¬ 
litical  bu.slne.ss  must  be  fully  di.scus.«-ed 
in  order  to  enlighten  the  public  a^i  to 
themselves  and  their  work  in  order  to 
produce  any  effect  on  them  or  t’.eir 
actions.  This  publicity  it  is  the  fir.st 
duty  of  a  newspaper  to  give.  And.  it 
is  naturally  re.sented  by  politicians  who 
are  in  office  or  who  hope  to  get  into 
office  as  an  inva.sion  of  their  vested 
rlght.s.  This  results  naturally  in  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  legl.slators  and 
politicians  in  offl'^e  to  do  all  that  Is  pos¬ 


sible  to  restrict  the  natural  functions 
of  the  newspaper.  Hence,  the  constant 
attempts  of  State  Legislatures  to  makfe 
unjust  libel  laws  more  strict;  to  enact 
laws  governing  political  advertising, 
and;  on  the  part  of  the  national  Legisla¬ 
ture,  to  get  at  the  newspapers  through 
various  attempts  to  regulate  or  restrict 
their  circulation  by  arbitrary  and  un- 
con.stitutional  changes  in  the  Postal 
laws  and  rulings.  The.se  attempts,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  alw’ays  successful,  even 
when  such  enactments  become  laws.  A 
few  years  ago,  some  one  slipped  into  a 
po.sfal  law — into  that  act  known  as  the 
Bourne  law,  a  provision  requiring  that 
daily  newspapers  make  sworn  .state¬ 
ments  semi-annually  of  circulation, 
ownership,  etc.  Its  authorship  was  dis¬ 
claimed  by  the  Senator  introducing  the 
bill,  and,  in  fact,  no  parent  for  this  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  newspaper’s  liberty  has 
yet  been  discovered. 

INTENDED  TO  INJVRE.  THE  LAW  HELPS. 

But  the  act  itself  has  been  of  enor¬ 
mous  value  to  the  newspapers  affect¬ 
ed  by  it — the  fact  that  twice  a  year  they 
must  declare  under  oath  the  numiier  of 
copies  printed  and  circulated  has  l>''en 
of  potent  value  in  overcoming  the  old- 
time  skepticism  .as  to  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  claims.  And  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  all  stockholders  and  also 
the  mortgage-holders  owning  or  con¬ 
trolling  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  must  be  printed  at  least  twice 
a  year  has  done  much  to  kill  the  fre¬ 
quent  as.serfion  that  the  newspapers  arc 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  interests — the  systems — of  the 
country.  Here  the  politicians  inflicted 
upon  the  newspapers  the  awful'  penalty 
of  publicity  which  they  themselves  .so 
much  dread — and  it  h:is  been  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  many,  newspapers. 

A  great  advance,  one  that  concerns  us 
all.  has  been  made  with  the  growth  of 
political  a’dverti.siiig — advertising  which 
was  formerly  disguised  as  editorial  or 
reportorial  matter,  which  now  shows  for 
it.self  as  the  statement  of  the  interested 
candidate  or  his  friends.  No  greater  step 
forward  in  emancipating  the  publishers 
of  the  small  papers  at  least,  than  this 
has  recently  lieen  made.  Instead  of  de¬ 
pending  for  his  reward  on  public  print¬ 
ing  from  the  taxpayer’s  money,  or  some 
.small  official  appointment,  the  publish¬ 
er  now  gets  pay  for  w^iat  he  has  to  sell 
— his  space.  And  he  retains  his  inde¬ 
pendence — which  he  has  no  right  to  sell. 

\  curious  commentary  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Legislatures  on  newspapers 
and  confirmatory  of  my  sratement  that 
it  is  always  hostile,  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  more  than  one  I.A;gislature 
bills  hove  recently  been  introduced  to 
forbid  the  publication  of  .such  advertis¬ 
ing  and  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  or 
criminal  offence.  The  politicians  see  in 
this  new'  practice  the  control  of  the  press 
slipping  away  from  them,  and  they  nat¬ 
urally  don't  like  that.  In  the  State  in 
which  I  live.  New  York,  a  rich  State 
with  large  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
I..egislature,  the  politicians  retain  their 
grip  on  many  newspapers  by  means  of 
a  law  which  gives  to  two  newspapers  in 
each  county  the  Session  Laws  to  print 
each  year  at  legal  rates,  this  amounting 
to  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars  or  more  for  each  paper,  that  gets 
the  pie — le.ss  the  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
it  pays  for  ready  print  sheets  to  be  fold¬ 
ed  into  a  regular  issue.  You  w'buld  have 
to  be  familiar  with  Empire  State  news¬ 
papers  to  realize  the  damage  done  to 
the  real  good-will  value  of  its  smaller 
papers  by  the  manipulation  of  the  award 
of  these  bonuses  for  good  behavior  by 
local  bosses,  both  Republican  and  Dem¬ 
ocratic.  They  are  kept  on  the  tenter¬ 


hooks  of  expectation  from  year  to  year, 
dare  not  call  their  souls  their  own  in 
many  cases,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  are 
compelled,  or  think  they  are  compelled, 
to  print  a  mass  of  partisan  political  mat¬ 
ter  that  serves  no  purpose  but  to  an¬ 
tagonize  their  readers  of  the  opposite 
political  faith  and  impair  their  useful¬ 
ness  a.s  upbuilders  of  their  several  com¬ 
munities.  Fortunately,  no  Western  State 
has  yet  lieen  foolish  enough  or  extrava¬ 
gant  enough  to  put  such  a  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  its  politicians, 

CRITICISES  SECRETARY  DANIEXS. 

\Ve  used  to  consider  our  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  a  very  good  new.s¬ 
paper  man,  but  since  he  went  into  poli¬ 
tics,  whether  he  be  a  good  politician  or 
bad  politician,  ai\  able  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  or  otherwise,  he  certainly  has  lost 
some  of  his  good  sense  as  a  newspaper 
man,  judging  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
criticised,  in  a  public  .statement,  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  “filling 
the  papers  with  advertisements”  setting 
forth  its  position  in  its  contest  with  the 
Department.  Other  politicians,  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  have  also 
criticised  the  .steel  company  for  buying 
new.spaper  space  and  presenting  its  side 
of  the  case  rather  than  in  attempting  to 
influence  editorial  publication  in  its  fa¬ 
vor. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  were  crit¬ 
icised  in  Congress  for  presenting  their 
.=ide  of  the  case,  in  recent  appllcation.s 
for  rate  increases,  in-  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  and  one  Sen¬ 
ator  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Coii- 
gre.ssional  Record  a  full  series  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  issued  by  the  railroads  and 
paid  for  as  such,  in  their  desire  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  public  in  a  business-like  way 
their  claims  for  better  treatment.  It  is 
.said  that  this  365-page  issue  of  the 
Record  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  much  as  all  the  advertisements 
they  printed  cost  the  railroads  to  in.sert 
in  the  newspapers.  The  Senator  thought 
that  such  candid  and  hone.st  attempts  to 
inform  the  public  mind  approached 
criminality. 

LATEST  EFFORTS  TO  CONTROL  PRESS. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of 
the  continued  and  consistent  hostility 
of  Congre.ss  to  publicity,  i.  e.,  the  news¬ 
papers,  it  can  be  found  in  its  recent 
jiroposals  in  connection  with  the  Es¬ 
pionage  bill  and  the  tax  impo.scd  upon 
them  in  the  War  Revenue  bill  now 
pending.  The  various  propo.sals  for  muz¬ 
zling  the  press  completely  by  providing 
the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  of 
its  re.spon.slble  men  and  the  summary 
siLspen.^iion  of  any  newspaper  on  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  parties  in  power,  go  farther 
than  the  pre.ss  laws  of  autocratic  Rus¬ 
sia  over  went — at  least,  on  paper.  .Vnd. 
unlike  Rus.sia,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  revolution,  the  United  States  has 
in  its  Constitution  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  guaranteed  to 
its  citizens.  Of  course,  the  measures 
most  hostile  to  the  press  and  those  most 
directly  in  contravention  of  the  ConsTi- 
tution  cannot  be  pas.sed,  because  the 
public  W'ould  not  permit  it.  But  wlthoat 
public  enlightenment,  due  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  they  would  most  certainly  be 
adopted,  as  they  expre.ss  the  feeling  of 
the  ruling  class  again.st  the  newspapers 

The  proposed  increase  in  second-class 
po.stal  rates  in  the  War  Revenue  bill  now 
under  discus.slon,  begins  by  laying  a  tax 
of  100  per  cent,  on  the  publisher  send¬ 
ing  his  papers  into  the  first  postal  zone. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  pound  rate 
established  by  law  many  years  ago.  In 
the  second  and  third  zones  the  tax  Is  200 
per  cent.,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  zones 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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PUBLISHERS  PROTEST  CONFISCATORY  MAIL  RATES 

Representatives  of  Daily  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  Before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  Present  Statistics,  Facts  and  Figures  from  the  Books  of  Their  Publica¬ 
tions,  Showing  that  the  Proposed  Second  Class  Mail  Rates  Mean  Ruin  for  the 
Newspaper  Industry  of  the  United  States. 


PUBLISHKHS  appearing  before  the 
full  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  protesting  against  the  proposed 
increased  rates  on  second-class  mail 
matter,  most  emphatically  and  unani¬ 
mously  declared  the  tax  unjust  and  un¬ 
fair.  Newspapers  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  were  represented  at  this  hear¬ 
ing,  held  in  the  Capital  Building,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Monday  last.  One  of  the  most 
important  .statements  made  before  the 
( ’ommittee  was  that  prepared  by  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  headed  by  a  commit- 
tc-e  of  which  Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  New 
York  World,  w’as  chairman.  Besides  Mr. 
Seitz,  the  committee  consisted  of  Her¬ 
bert  F.  Gunnison,  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Kagle;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  New  Orleans 
Daily  States;  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  James  R.  Gray,  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  Frederick  E. 
Thompson,  of  the  Mobile  Register.  The 
bill  containing  the  propo.sed  rate  has 
been  con.sidered  in  the  House  all  week, 
and  arguments  pro  and  con  concerning 
the  rate  increase  have  been  made  ad 
lib. 

The  Senate  hearings  were  attended  by 
probably  fifty  newspapers’  and  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives?. 

TAXES  EXC’EED  REVENUES-. 

The  publishers  opened  their  fcooks  to 
the  committee,  to  show  that  the  proposed 
increases  are,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
strongest  newspapers,  in  exce.ss  of  the 
average  earnings  for  the  past  five  years. 
Coupled  with  the  tremendous  advances 
in  the  cost  of  print  paper  and  the  extra 
taxes  on  telegraph  and  telephone  mes- 
.sages,  any  increase  whatever  in  second- 
class  rates  would  single  out  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  for  burdens  out  of  all  pro- 
(K)rtion  to  any  other  industries  in  the 
nation,  it  was  .said. 

The  publi.shers  of  eighty-.six  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  monthly 
and  weekly  magazines  stated  under  oath 
that  their  average  earnings  for  1916 
were  only  $15,000  each,  whereas  the  in¬ 
creased  po.stage  bill  charged  to  the.se 
magazines  under  the  proposed  rates 
would  be  in  excess  of  $40,000  each. 

The  increase  in  rates  levied  on  the  few 
survivors  of  this  strain,  they  said,  would 
have  to  be  pas.sed  on  to  the  reader,  not 
merely  in  the  form  of  higher  .subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  hut  as  an  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  tax  on  many  articles  of  food,  apparel, 
or  toilet  and  household  use. 

Suspension  of  publication  by  maga¬ 
zines,  in  addition,  would  throw  out  of 
employment  thousands  who  have  devot¬ 
ed  their  lives  to  the  printing,  engraving, 
electrotyping,  and  allied  trades. 

WOULD  RUIN  SMALL  NEWSPAPERS. 

Arthur  Dunn,  speaking  for  the  small¬ 
er  newspapers  of  the  country,  said  they 
could  not  stand  the  increase  In  postal 
rates,  with  the  increased  cost  of  print 
paper,  and  that  many  would  be  compel¬ 
led  to  go  out  of  business  If  the  bill  was 
enacted. 

A  similar  view  of  the  situation  was 
taken  by  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  of  New 
York,  vice-president  of  the  Associated 


Business  Papers,  Incorporated,  and  rep¬ 
resenting  300  trades  and  business  peri¬ 
odicals. 

J.  A.  Moore  of  New  York,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Periodical  Publishing  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  eighty-six  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  magazines,  said  the  Increase  would 
mean  an  added  expenditure  of  more 
than  $3,700,000  in  postage  to  members  of 
that  organization  and  ruination  for 
many  of  them. 

E.  C.  Meredith  of  Des  Moines,  rep¬ 
resenting  farm  papers,  said  there  was 
no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  publishers 
to  pay  war  taxes. 

CANNOT  PAT  INCREASED  RATES. 

“We  will  give  the  Government  all 
the  money  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
give,  up  to  our  last  dollar,  but  we  do 
protest  against  our  business  being 
ruined,"  be  said. 


“We  feel  that  at  this  critical  time 
the  Government  needs  the  circulation 
of  every  printed  page  possible.  Ex¬ 
cepting  railroads  alone,  there  is  no  in¬ 
strumentality  so  Important  in  this 
crisis  as  the  publications  of  this  country. 

“Surely  this  will  be  appreciated  as  a 
fact,  and  yet  the  measure  before  you, 
if  Incorporated  into  law,  will  absolutely 
ruin  thousands  of  publications.”  He 
submitted  a  statement  made  by  fifty- 
five  farm  publications  showing  that  an 
advance  of  one  cent  only  in  second- 
class  rates  would  wipe  out  all  but  $12,- 
000  of  their  profits  on  the  basis  of  1916 
earnings. 

All  agreed  that  there  is  no  unwill¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  pay 
war  taxes,  but  they  do  not  want  a  tax 
that  would  be  an  imbearable  burden 


to  thousands  of  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals. 

R.  J.  Cudahy,  representing  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest,  spoke  of  the  educational 
value  of  magazines.  He  said  .that  as 
soon  as  the  revenue  bill  was  introduced 
his  publication  cancelled  all  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  daily  newspapers  until  the 
rates  had  been  definitely  established. 

•  NEWSPAPERS  TAXED  HIGHEST. 

D.  W.  Norris  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
representing  a  number  of  Iowa  news¬ 
papers,  .said  they  could  not  stand  a 
gross  sales  tax  of  20  per  cent  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  grocer. 

“This  bill,”  he  added,  “proposes  an 
increase  of  3  per  centum  on  luxuries, 
and  on  the  next  page  proposes  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  300  per  cent,  on  the 
transportation  of  newspapers.” 

C.  E.  Kelsey,  representing  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  said  that  publication  paid 
the  Government  la.st  year  $39,000  for 
postage,  but  under  the  new  rate  it 
would  pay  $164,000,  while  paper  would 
cost  it  $94,300  more  this  year  than  last. 

Charles  M.  Pepper,  of  the  Christian 
Herald,  pointed  out  the  relief  work  in 
Belgium,  China,  and  other  countries 
carried  on  by  that  paper,  and  said  an 
increase  in  postal  ’-ates  would  seriously 
affect  that  work. 

COST  TO  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

Loui.s  Wiley,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
.said  it  has  been  shown  to  the  committee 
that  none  of  the  newspapers  desires  to 
shirk  its  responsibility  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Postage  tax  and  paper  together, 
he  said,  would  cost  the  Times  $1,400,- 
000  more  than  formerly.  The  tax  he 
declared  was  an  oppression  in  view  of 
other  Increased  expenses. 

George  Mc.Aneny  of  the  Times  de¬ 
clared  the  tax  confiscatory.  He  said 
the  Canadian  Government  had  lowered 
the  price  of  paper  to  $50  a  ton. 

“The  example  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  fairly  suggested  to  the 
Congre.ss  as  an  example,”  he  said.  “Is 
it  not  fair  to  ask  why  the  publishing 
Industry  has  been  singled  out?”  he  ask¬ 
ed.  “We  of  the  publishing  business 
ask  nothing  more  than  to  be  treated 
fairly.” 

Senator  Williams  .suggested  that  the 
papers  would  advance  their  rates.  Mr. 
Mc.Aneny  said  that  was  Impossible. 

Frank  P.  Glass  said  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  papers  had  to  raise  their  prices  25 
per  cent.,  and  yet  were  suffering.  H* 
said  there  was  gossip  current  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  tax  was  a  plan  to  punish 
the  newspapers.  Senator  Williams  in¬ 
terrupted  to  say  that  there  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  that  the  Postmaster-General 
was  responsible  for  the  tax,  but  that  the 
Senator  denied. 

PUBLISHERS  BUTINO  PAPER  MILLS. 

Mr.  Glass  said  the  newspapers  were 
doing  everything  to  relieve  themselves 
by  buying  paper  mills,  but  no  relief 
could  be  obtained  for  years. 

“Let  it  alone  for  the  present,”  he 
said,  “until  the  paper  situation  is  re¬ 
lieved,  and  if  it’s  necessary  to  raise 
postal  rates  then,  do  it." 

James  Keeley,  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
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told  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  paper 
which  he  estimated  to  him  at  $400,000. 

“Everything  that  goes  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  newspaper  has  advanced  in 
the  ia.st  year  from  10  to  500  per  cent,” 
Mr.  Keeley  said.  “Now,  on  top  of  these 
increases,  the  railroads  ask  10  per  cent. 
Increase  in  rates.  All  we  want  is  to 
stay  in  business  and  help  you  to  raise 
revenues.” 

Alfred  E.  Ommen,  representing  the 
I'nited  Typothetae,  appeared  to  protest 
in  the  interest  of  31,500  printing  estab¬ 
lishments.  • 

UNION  LABOK  PROTESTS. 

Mar.sdeu  G.  Scott,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  ap¬ 
peared  for  printers  employed  by  the 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

“If  you  put  this  into  law  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  add  to  the  army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  make  the  situation  all  the 
worse,”  said  he. 

Mathew  Woll,  president  of  the  inter¬ 
national  .\llied  Printing  Trades  Associa¬ 
tion  and  also  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  l.Abor,  .said  there  wore  275  labor 
publication.s,  and  that  the  law  would 
force  about  half  out  of  existence. 

James  J.  Freel,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Stereotypers'  and  Electro- 
typers’  Union,  said; 

“If  this  legislation  goes  into  effect  we 
will  lo.se  half  of  our  membership  by 
their  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 
We  realize  Congress  has  a  great  prob¬ 
lem,  but  it  can  be  solved  without  de¬ 
stroying  industry.” 

Prof.  J.  W.  Lynn,  of  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity,  discussed  the  effect  on  the  nation 
of  a  tax  limiting  circulation  of  papers 
and  magazines. 

“The  committee  believes  this  tax  can 
tHj  passed  along,”  said  W.  S.  Jones,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  “but  this  is 
impossible.” 

Don  C.  Seitz,  bu.siness  manager  of  the 
New  York  World  and  chairman  of  the 
second-cla.ss  postage  committee  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publi.siiers  As.so- 
c  iation,  wha  appeared  first,  spjke  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

MR.  SEITZ’S  PROTEST. 

"It  is  not  a  war  tax,  but  an  effort  to 
further  repress  and  embarra.ss  the 
newspais  r  industry.  A  war  tax  .should 
Iw  .setmething  temporary  and  ea.sily  rc- 
[Maled  when  the  emergency  is  past. 
Thi.s  is  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  a 
new  jdan  for  raising  postal  revenue  by 
increasing  rates  on  second-class  matter. 
It  is  not  a  tax,  but  a  charge  for  service. 

“The  rate  propo.sed  is  an  increa-se  of 
from  100  to  600  per  cent. — an  increa.se 
iK-yond  precedent — even  in  the  price  of 
chemicals  or  platinum  produced  by  ‘war 
conditions’  It  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  service  performed. 
The  normal  price  of  news  print  paper  is 
atiout  $40  a  ton.  This  is  the  sum  to  lx: 
charged  for  moving  a  ton  of  printed 
sheets  to  any  part  of  the  flr.st  zone — 
whether  the  di.stance  be  one  mile  or 
three  hundred.  Railroads  carry  print 
paix'r.as  freight  350  miles  for  $2.94  a 
ton,  and  still  pay  dividends.  For  the 
outer  zone  the  po.stal  charge  is  $120  a 
ton.  or  three  times  the  normal  cost  of 
the  news  print. 

“The  charge  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  article  carried.  Many 
newspapers  sell  for  one  cent  per  copy, 
others  two  cents,  and  a  very  few  three 
cents.  They  are  wrapped,  routed,  bag¬ 
ged,  and  delivered  to  the  mall  car  by  the 
newsparxjrs.  The  .sole  duty  of  the  Post 
Offlee  Department  Is  to  deliver  the  paper 
to  the  subscriber  or  dealer.  Most  of  the 
dealers’  bundles  arc  'out.side  mall.’  They 
are  thrown  out  of  the  car,  and  the  deal¬ 
er  goes  to  the  platform  and  picks  them 
up  and  sends  them  to  his  customers. 


“Newspapers  afford  dealers  a  profit  of 
from  40  cents  to  $1  per  100  copies  for 
delivering  their  publications  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  or  buyers.  It  would  be  possible  to 
transfer  this  profit  to  the  Government 
if  the  Government  performed  equal  ser¬ 
vice,  w’hich  It  does  not.  A  newspaper  is 
a  perishable  article;  It  should  have 
quick  delivery.  The  Post  Office  is  from 
one  hour  and  a  half  to  all  day,  and 
sometimes  the  day  after,  behind  the  ex¬ 
press  company.  It  seems  to  enjoy  car¬ 
rying  mail  by  forgetting  to  drop  the 
bag  at  a  non-stop  station,  etc.,  habits 
that  annoy  the  subscriber  and  cause 
serious  loss  to  the  newspaper.  It  is  the 
studied  policy  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  its  employees  to  ill-treat 
newspaper  mail. 

CXIVERNMENT  DOE»  NOT  RETRENCH. 

“In  the  midst  of  all  the  money-raising 
and  adjurations  for  economy  sent  out 
by  the  Government  we  hear  nothing  at 
all  alx)ut  retrenchment  on  its  own  part. 
Why  does  it  not  come  forward  with 
some  provision  to  do  something  itself 
to  li.st  the  burden  on  the  people  instead 
of  adding  to  it?  The  rural  free  delivery 
is  wholly  unremuneratlve,  but  widely 
lx?neficial.  Its  chief  value  is  to  get 
new.spapers  to  the  farmer,  that  he  may 
know  the  markets  and  keep  up  with 
the  news  of  the  world.  The  farmer  will 
not  Ixi  able  to  take  publications  at  the 
price  papers  will  have  to  charge  for 
.subscriptions  if  the  rate  passes.  The 
daily  load  of  the  rural  carrier  will  be 
reduced  from  an  average  of  twenty-five 
pounds  to  parcels  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
letters.  This  does  not  hurt  his  back 
very  much. 

WILL  MEAN  LOSS  OF  REVENUE. 

“Revenue  will  be  lo.st,  and  the  rural 
delivery  man  will  be  a  much  less  valued 
personage  and  proportionately  more  of 
a  loss  than  he  is  now.  His  bill  is  about 
$50,000,000  a  year,  or  as  much  as  you 
pay  the  railroads  for  their  services  In 
carrying  all  the  mail  of  all  classes.  And 
yet  it  is  deliberately  proposed  to  cut 
hi.s,  load  down  to  nothing  and  keep  on 
paying  him  and  having  him  walk  over 
the  roads  empty-handed.  I  would  abol¬ 
ish  him.  That  is  $50,000,000,  if  you  want 
it.  What  sense  is  there  in  maintaining 
a  benefaction  and  then  depriving  it  of 
the  chief  function? 

he;avy  NEw.si’APEni  expenses. 

“The  newspaper  bu.siness  is  to-day  the 
mo.st  heavily  loaded  in  the  country.  It 
pays,  the  highest  wages,  enjoys  no  form 
of  protection,  .sells  its  product  at  the 
lowest  co.«t  our  coinage  will  permit,  and 
always  at  a  fixed  price.  It  cannot  well 
pa.ss  its  load  along  or  change  from  day 
to  day  as  the  merchant  meets  price  rais- 
e.s.  It  must  appear  at  an  arbitrary  hour 
at  all  hazards.  It  is  paying  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  formerly  for  white  paper,  in 
.some  in.stam  es  three  times  as  much.  To 
this  you  propose  to  add  a  10  per  cent, 
duty  and  a  cold-blooded  proposition  to 
i-lose  the  mail.s.  Many  of  the  country 
papers  are  paying  three  times  as  much 
as  they  formerly  paid  for  white  paper, 
and  to  this  we  are  now  having  added  10 
jier  cent,  of  duty,  and  to  that  you  add 
the  cold-bloo<ied  proposition  to  cut  us 
out  of  the  mails. 

ASKS  FOR  AN  EQUITABLE  TAX. 

“We  are  unable  to  fathom  the  desice 
to  suppress  an  indu.stry  that  performs 
Its  part  in  the  community  at  such  low 
co.st  to  the  people  and  the  .smallest  profit 
to  It.self.  We  do  not  object  to  a  zone 
sy.stem,  where  the  rates  are  laid  with 
.some  regard  to  the  value  of  the  service 
performed  and  the  cost  of  the  article 
transported.  In  making  such  a  schedule 
we  will  be  glad  to  aid.  But  if  we  are  to 
be  taxed,  let  it  be  a  levy  upon  income 


and  profits,  not  a  double  tax,  unfair, 
oppressive,  and  irremovable,  as  Is  now 
proposed.  What  you  are  planning  will 
destroy  business  and  decrease,  not  am¬ 
plify,  revenue,  wiping  out  the  ability  to 
pay  such  other  taxes  as  the  necessity 
of  war  may  levy  upon  those  who  derive 
their  livelihood  and  gains  from  the  presa 
The  postal  service  is  either  a  privilege 
or  a  business.  If  a  privilege,  it  should 
treat  all  Interests  alike.  If  a  business, 
it  should  be  run  on  a  business  basia 
giving  value  received.  To  use  it  as  a 
taxing  power  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  placing  it  in  Government 
hands.  It  was  designed  to  serve,  not  to 
oppress  its  users. 

“I  note  with  interest  Chairman  Kitch- 
in’s  remark  that  it  costs  the  Depart¬ 
ment  nine  cents  a  pound  to  carry  sec- 
ond-claas  matter.  This  is  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  indictment  of  incapacity  and  ex¬ 
travagance.  Large  quantities  of  second- 
cla.ss  matter  are  carried  by  express  com¬ 
panies  and  railroads,  who  do  the  routing 
and  sorting  as  well.  For  your  infor¬ 
mation  I  present  this  table  of  the  rates 
for  zones  radiating  out  of  New  York, 
with  the  name  of  the  carrier: 

CITES  RAILROAD  CHARGES. 

“The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
t>any  carries  our  papers  from  New  York 
to  Parker.sburg,  W.  Va.,  428  miles,  for 
one-half  cent  a  pound. 

“The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
carries  them  from  Jersey  City  to  Scran¬ 
ton,  a  di.stance  of  192  miles,  for  one-half 
cent  a  pound. 

“The  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  brings 
our  papers  to  Wa.shington  for  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  We  run  a  special 
train  to  Boston,  for  in.stance,  a  fast 
train,  225  miles,  with  every  facility  of 
train  service  afforded,  and  they  sort  it 
and  deliver  it  to  our  people  at  the  end 
of  the  route  for  a  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

HEAVY  NEWSPAPER  COSTS. 

“Now,  some  concrete  examples  as  to 
the  co.st  feature.  I  begin  with  the  New 
York  Times.  The  New  York  Times  has 
a  wider  country  circulation  than  any 
other  New  York  paper.  I  .am  allowed 
to  u.se  their  confidential  figures.  The 
increa.se  in  the  cost  of  paper  which  went 
into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  .January  of 
this  year — their  contract  ran  to  April 
1,  but  the  contractor  told  them  if  they 
did  not  begin  to  pay  the  higher  price  on 
January  1,  he  would  refuse  to  furnish 
them  any  more  paper  on  April  1 — that 
totals  up  $800,000  a  year.  Their  imper 
comes  from  Canada.  The  tariff  of  10 
per  cent,  will  add  $221,000  to  their  total 
bill,  making  a  million  dollars,  besides 
the  tax  on  the  New  York  Times  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
print  paper.  The  New  York  Times  has 
a  mail  circulation  of  59,000  daily  and 
62,000  Sunday  copies — not  an  enormous 
amount — on  which  the  total  increase  in 
postage  will  be  $252,878. 

"Practically  that  makes  a  $1,300,000 
tax  that  the  newspaper  is  compelled  to 
meet  this  year,  of  which  nearly  $500,000 
is  laid  on  by  the  Government  in  a  form 
of  tariff  taxes  and  the  proposed  postal 
tax. 

WOULD  WIPH  OUT  PROriTS. 

“I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  their 
earnings,  and  the  highest  dividend  they 
ever  paid  was  $200,000  last  year.  By 
raising  the  price  in  the  near-by  zones, 
by  cutting  down  their  .size,  oy  going  to 
great  limits  in  the  way  of  economy,  they 
had  hoped  to  go  through  this  year  with 
a  trifling  loss,  but  this  is  simply  ruin. 

“Here  Is  a  letter  from  the  Dally  Okla¬ 
homan,  printed  in  Oklahoma,  pointing 
out  their  troubles.  They  .say  the  rec¬ 


ommendation  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  mean  ruin  to  them. 

HOW  IT  WOULD  AFFECT  ST.  LOUIS. 

“I  wish  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
percentages  against  the  profits  of  the 
new.spapers.  1  want  to  lay  stres.s  on 
the  fact  that  you  wipe  them  out — take 
the  St.  Louis  district,  and  in  the  office 
of  the  Post-Dispatch.  The  increase  in 
their  second-class  postage  would  l)e 
$86,217.49;  import  duties,  $102,000; 
freight-bill  taxes,  $2,356.  On  the  Glol)e- 
Democrat,  if  this  tax  is  laid  on  the 
Globe-Democrat,  with  its  wide  range 
through  the  South  and  Southwest,  th(  i 
increase  in  operating  charges  would  l)e, 
for  second-class  postage,  $200,000;  im¬ 
port  duties,  $74,100,  and  for  freight  tax, 
$807,  making  a  total  of  $274,907  again.s* 
that  single  establishment.  Maybe  they 
have  made  that,  but  I  doubt  it. 

“The  St.  Louis  Republic  would  have  to 
pay  as  increased  operating  charges  on 
second-class  postage  $175,637,  import 
duties  $39,600,  freight  bills  $1,098,  or  a 
total  for  the  whole  three  papers  of  $699,- 
808  for  a  single  community. 

“Take  the  Clover  Leaf  publication.s 
that  emanate  from  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  in  the  region  about,  sup¬ 
plying  the  farmers  with  an  amazing 
amount  of  information  in  the  way  of 
market  quotations  and  market  new.s. 
Their  profits,  under  the  group  of  new.s¬ 
papers  under  average  conditions,  was 
$204,000,  and  yet  the  postal  increase 
alone  is  $284,000,  and  In  addition  to  that 
they  have  had  to  face  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  white  paper  of  $147,000,  which 
they  are  now  carrying. 

“Take  the, Minneapolis  Journal.  They 
have  a  similar  experience.  They  have 
got  to  pay  an  increase  of  $112,000  in 
postage  alone  under  this  bill.  Their 
white  paper  will  cost  them  $21,500  more 
than  it  did  in  previous  years. 

TAX  WOULD  RUIN  NEWSPAPESIS. 

‘The  point  that  we  want  to  make  is 
this:  We  are  not  here  to  ask  any  spe¬ 
cial  favor  or  any  special  privileges  at 
all.  We  are  here  to  ask  you  to  put  us 
on  exactly  the  .same  level  you  would 
any  other  business,  and  not  single  us 
out.  If  the  Po.st  Office  requires  some  as¬ 
sistance  and  readjustments  in  handling 
its  affairs,  we  will  be  glad  to  combine 
with  them  and  aid  them  and  get  rid  of 
inequities  and  different  things  that  do 
not  pay  either  of  us;  but,  when  you  a.sk 
something  for  revenue  for  it  when  it  is 
vitally  nece.ssary  to  stimulate  all  forms 
of  industry,  we  cannot.  We  want  you 
to  allow  us  to  keep  our  cow,  and  you 
can  have  all  the  milk  you  require,  but 
if  you  kill  our  cow  there  will  be  no 
milk.  In  other  words,  we  will  be  in  po¬ 
sition  to  raise  money  for  you  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  industry. 

WILLING  TO  GIVE  ALL  PROFITS. 

“We  had  a  meeting  last  night  of  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  and  we  said  if 
the  Government  requires  every  cent  of 
our  profits  they  can  take  them  up  to 
that  point,  and  we  will  cheerfully  give  it. 
[Applause!]  The  Bible  says  that  if  a 
man  grives  his  own  life,  he  has  given  all 
he  had.  We  do  not  think  we  .should  bo 
singled  out.  We  do  not  think  we  should 
be  singled  out  by  this  method  to  remedy 
a  defect  in  the  Post  Office  Department’s 
plans  and  methods  of  doing  busines.s,  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  a  tax.  We  .say,  ‘Let  us 
have  this  machinery  which  we  have  had 
so  many  years,  and  the  profits  of  which 
we  have  given  to  the  reader.’ 

DECBEASK  IN  WORLD  REVENUE. 

“Gentlemen,  there  is  a  slump  in  bus¬ 
iness  coming  in  this  country  if  you  go 
on  on  this  line  that  will  tyrannize  u.s. 
Up  to  two  weeks  ago  our  advertising  in 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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NEWS  PRINT  IMPORT 
TAX  DEFEAT  CERTAIN 


Publishers  Believe  that  Clause  in  Pro¬ 
posed  War  Revenue  Bill,  Which  Has 
Complicated  the  Print  Paper  Situation, 
Will  Be  Eliminated — Danger  in  Delay 
is  Pointed  Out. 

Through  the  doubts  and  misgivings 
that  have  been  interwoven  into  the 
news  print  situation  during  the  pa.st  few 
weeks,  there  is  a  more  cheerful  turn. 
The  proposal  to  levy  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  imported  news  print,  provided 
for  in  the  proposed  War  Revenue  bill, 
complicated  matters,  and  threatened  to 
precipitate  another  crisis,  equal  in  in¬ 
tensity,  almost,  to  that  from  which  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  were  just 
altout  to  emerge. 

The  danger  that  American  manufac¬ 
turers  would  take  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
creased  price  the  Canadians  would  have 
to  pay,  to  advance  their  own  rates,  wor¬ 
ried  publishers,  who  hurried  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  protest.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearings,  it  is  believed  that  that  feature 
of  the  War  Revenue  bill  will  be  defeated. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  the 
committee  drafting  the  bill  in  Congress, 
in  an  attempt  to  treat  all  alike,  decided 
upon  a  horizontal  increase  on  all  im¬ 
ports,  not  realizing  that  such  a  plan 
taxes  some  industries  twice,  and  plays 
into  the  hands  of  certain  manufacturers, 
giving  them  an  advantage  and  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  squeeze  excessive  profits 
from  their  patrons.  This  was  thorough- 
iy  explained  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  not  only  by  publishers, '  but  by 
representatives  in  other  lines  of  endea¬ 
vor,  for  Washington  is  crowded  with 
men  who  declare  that  the  horizontal  tax 
is  wrong  in  principle,  and  works  un¬ 
necessary  hardships.  This  is  particu- 
iarly  true  in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  plan  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  fix  the  price  o'f  news 
print,  proposed  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  meets 
with  favor,  and  is  in  line  with  efforts 
that  were  made  during  the  latter  part 
of  1916  to  clothe  that  Federal  body  with 
authority  to  regulate  prices  should  they 
at  any  time  become  excessive. 

A  report  was  printed  in  .  the  daily 
newspapers  Wednesday  to  the  effect  that 
the  Northcliffe  mills,  at  Grand  Falls, 
Newfoundland,  had  closed  down.  The 
report  is  not  correct.  The  mills  are  in 
operation. 


PUBLISHERS  PROTEST 


Southern  Newspaper  Men  Will  Appear 
Before  Congressional  Committee. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  urges 
r)ublishers  to  protest  .the  additional  bur¬ 
dens  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  on 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
to  raise  the  new  war  revenue  by  taxa¬ 
tion. 

President  R.  S.  Jones  is  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  appear  before  the  committee  in 
behalf  of  the  organization  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel  where  he 
will  be  joined  by  other  members  of  the 
.\8HOciation. 

The  general  trend  of  the  protests  is 
to  the  effect  that  newspapers  cannot 
pass  the  increased  cost  on  to  their 
readers,  and  that  the  number  of  taxes 
which  it  is  proposed  to  impose  will  con- 
.stitute  a  burden  which  publishers  can¬ 
not  stand. 


Which  man  is  destined  to  make  the 
greater  success  in  life,  the  one  who 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it, 
or  the  one  who  recognizes  a  iied  thing, 
and  avoids  it? 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


SAMUEL  P.  BOOTH. 


SOME  men  use  brass-band  methods  in  building  up  the  circulation  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  while  others  proceed  on  carefully  planned  lines.  Just  as  mighty 
rivers  move  silently  to  ;he  sea,  so  there  are  those  who  go  about  their  work. 
They  put  thought  behind  .heir  campaign.  On  the  principle  that  the  architect 
knows  the  location  of  every  nail  and  bolt,  each  beam  and  column,  the  number 
of  brick.s,  and  the  weight  and  strength  of  each  and  every  pier,  so  some  men 
build  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper.  There  is  no  guesswork  in  their  method. 
Samuel  P.  Booth,  circulation  manager  of  the  New  York  Evening  Globe,  is  in 
the  latter  class.  He  is  a  typical  newspaper-maker,  in  that  he  has  a  part  in 
the  making  and  superintends  the  sale  of  the  finished  product  by  mastering 
the  details  of  di.stribution.  FIvery  strategic  corner  in  Greater  New  York 
occupies,  in  Mr.  Booth's  plan,  the  .same  relation  that  a  door  does  to  a  building 
and  each  dealer  is  a  supporting  column,  on  whom  he  relies  for  added  strength, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  the  architect  does  in  rearing  the  super¬ 
structure  of  a  skyscraper.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  It  must  all  be  worked 
out  in  advance,  down  to  the  minutest  detail — to  the  very  minute.  He  studies 
the  psychology  of  the  masses,  understands  the  temper  of  the  crowd,  subdivides 
it  into  classes,  and  in  turn  separates  each  class  intp  finer  divisions  or  units, 
until  he  resolves  his  method  of  procedure  down  to  the  individual  who  pur¬ 
chases  a  newspaper  of  a  certain  boy,  on  a  given  corner,  at  the  same  moment 
every  day.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  his  success.  It  all  appears  very  simple,  but 
it  involves  endless  work,  constant  effort,  and  continuous  application,  for  the 
problem  changes  from  day  to  day  and  shifts  with  the  movement  of  the  people 
in  the  most  densely  populated  section  of  the  United  States  and  t*he  most  com¬ 
plicated  distribution  area  in  the  world. 

Sf.muel  P.  Booth  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  by  starting  at  the  bottom,  as 
a  carrier  boy,  stopping  and  resting  on  every  rung  in  his  ascent,  visualizing, 
•studying,  and  mastering  the  different  altitudes,  in  order  to  absorb  the  varying 
phases  at  all  of  the  points  from  which  they  may  be  viewed.  When  he  took  charge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  old  Commercial  .\dvertiser  in  1902,  it  distril)ut6d  12,000 
copies  a  day.  Two  years  later,  when  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the 
Evening  Globe,  he  was  circulating  97,000  papers  every  day. 

Fifteen  years  ago  publi.shers  of  newspapers  turned  out  editions  by  rule, 
printed  them  when  they  wanted  them  to  go  out  on  the  streets — and  made  prog¬ 
ress.  The  noon  edition  that  left  the  office  at  twelve  o’clock  was  sometimes  an 
hour  in  reaching  some  points  of  distribution,  and  when  it  did,  the  crowds  that 
come  out  on  the  streets  for  lunch  had  returned  to  work.  He  realized  then,  and 
events  have  proven  .since  that  his  reasoning  was  correct,  that  it  was  possible 
to  specialize  in  editions. 

The  noon  edition  must  be  on  the  street  just  as  the  crowds  are  beginning  to 
pour  out  of  the  buildings;  the  Wall  Street  edition  must  be  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict  in  time  to  reach  the  man  who  is  interested  in  the  market.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  newsboy  at  the  identical  moment 
when  the  regular  purchasers  of  the  paper  passed  his  corner.  The  man  would 
not  wait.  The  sale  that  was  missed  to-day  was  gone  for  good.  It  was  imi>os- 
sible  to  overtake  that  man  until  to-morrow.  To  get  the  paper  to  every  boy  on 
the  moment,  it  was  necessary  to  study  traffic  problems  in  congested  New  York, 
and  allow  for  delays  at  crossings  in  the  busiest  hours  in  Manhattan.  Some¬ 
times  the  exigencies  of  a  situation  demand  that  the  delivery  wagons  should  fol¬ 
low  the  streets  in  which  teams  and  autos  jockeyed,  one  with  the  other,  for  posi¬ 
tion,  and  here  expert  drivers  and  chauffeurs  were  required.  Each  nmn  had  to 
{Continued  on  page  28.) 


NO  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
U.  S.  WAR  BOND  ADS 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc.\doo  Wants 
to  Advertise  in  the  New.spapers,  Says 
O.  C.  Harn,  but  Has  Not  Been  Au¬ 
thorized  to  Do  So  by  Congress  and  Has 
no  Funds. 

O.  O.  Harn  of  the  National  Lead  Co., 
who  is  giving  his  time  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee,  has  the  following  to 
sjiy  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  McAdoo 
with  reference  to  advertising  the  war 
bonds : 

“Mr.  McAdoo  believes  in  adverti.sing. 
Reports  to  the  contrary  are  not  true. 
The  trouble  i.s,  he  has  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  funds  for  that  purpose  by 
Congre.ss,  and  without  an  appropriation, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  purchase 
space,  much  as  he  desires  to  do  so, 
“Secretary  McAdoo  wants  to  adver¬ 
tise,  but  l)efore  he  can  do  it,  he  must 
be  authorized  by  Congress,  and  must 
have  an  appropriation  on  which  to 
draw.  That  is  the  w’ay  in  which  he 
explained  it  to  our  committee,  and 
that  is  the  way  he  feels  about  it.’’ 

WOULD  TREAT  AU,  PAPERS  AUKE.  * 

Mr.  McAdoo  told  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Advisory  Board  committee  that 
called  on  him  in  Washington,  when  they 
submitted  to  him  a  tender  of  the  Board’s 
.service  in  an  advisory  capacity,  that  he 
could  not  accept  offers  of  free  space 
from  daily  newspapers.  He  said  that 
he  realized  that  advertising  is  a  com¬ 
modity  and  should  be  sold  for  cash. 
While  some  might  be  able  to  afford  to 
donate  it,  others  could  not,  and  if  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  free  offers,  it  might  put  the 
others  that  could  not  afford  to  adopt 
the  .same  course,  in  a  false  position.  He 
therefore  declines  free  offers.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  advertising  in  all  of  the  papers, 
and  in  purchasing  advertising  space, 
the  same  as  he  would  buy  any  other 
commodity,  on  a  ca.sh  basis. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Woolley  and  the  National 
Advisory  Committee,  when  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as 
the  symltol  of  the  org.anization  in  the 
flotation  of  the  war  loan, 

After  the  submission  of  the  plan  of 
the  Board  to  Secretary  McAdoo,  it  was 
found  that  the  plan  would  have  to  be 
altered,  to  meet  the  revi.sed  method  of 
selling  the  bonds.  The  expenses  for  the 
flot.ation  of  the  loan  amount  to  only 
1-10  of  1  per  cent.,  which  leaves  no¬ 
thing  available  for  advertising  purposes. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  INCREASE 

National  Biscuit  Co.  Advances  Prices  of 

.Advertised  Products  50  Per  Cent. 

The  prices  of  the  advertised-package 
products  of  the  National  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany  have  l)een  increased  SO  per  cent, 
recently. 

“The  increase  was  made  nece.ssaiy  by 
the  advance  in  all  of  the  materials  that 
enter  into  our  products,’’  .said  .V.  C. 
.Mace,  adverti.sing  manager  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  “F'lour,  for  example,  has  In- 
crca.st'd  400  per  cent.  We  kept  our 
prices  down  for  two  and  one-half  years. 
It  finally  reached  the  point  where  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  advance,  and 
in  doing  so,  we  have  not  made  the  price 
anything  in  pioi)ortion  to  the  inocase 
in  the  price  ■>(  things  we  biiy  and  vlii 'h 
enter  into  ti-o  manufacture  of  food 
prodficts.  In  this  connection,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Comimny  is  one  of  the 
la.st  to  take  this  step.  We  held  to  the 
old  prices  as  long  as  we  could,’’ 

.Ma.ster  cevnditions  and  problems. 
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JOURNALISM  WEEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MISSOURI  MARKED  BY  MANY  FINE  SPEECHES 


Dean  Williams,  President  Shippey,  Oswald  G.  Villard,  Roy  W.  Howard, 
Curtis  A.  Betts,  Arthur  F.  Killick,  Katherine  Richardson,  Charles 
M.  Palmer  and  Many -Others  Were  Heard  in  Discussions  of 
Various  Phases  of  Newspaper  Making — Plans  to  Give  More 
Prominence  to  Missourian  Writers  and  Their  Works. 


(Special  to  Tbb  Editob  and  Pdblisbib.) 

Columbia,  Mo.,  May  16. 
HKN  Dean  Williams  called  to 
order  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Writers’  Guild  in  Switzler  Hall 
Monday  morning  and  introduced  the 
president,  Lee  Shippey,  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  journalism  week  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  began. 

President  Shippey’s  message  was  a 
tribute  to  Missouri  writers  and  authors. 
He  showed  Missouri’s  claim  to  some  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  the  age,  includ¬ 
ing  Augustus  Thomas,  Winston  Church¬ 
ill,  Fannie  Hurst,  and  Rupert  Hughes, 
all  of  whom  are  well-known  writers,  but 
who  are  known  by  few  as  fellow-Mis- 
sourians.  Mr.  Shippey  also  spoke  of 
the  high  ideals  of  literature,  how  it  is 
the  foundation  of  nearly  every  g^reat 
work  of  construction,  and  of  the  great 
future  it  has. 

The  idea  of  more  publicity  for  the 
Writers’  Guild  and  the  furthering  of  lit¬ 
erary  societies  in  the  State  was  also 
taken  up  and  a  plan  outlined  by  the 
president  whereby  a  manuscript  and 
stereopticon  slides  are  to  be  sent  out  by 
the  extension  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  all  literary  societies  of  the 
State,  giving  prominence  to  Missourian 
writers  and  their  works.  No  charge  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  delivery  will  be  made. 

Tue.sday’s  programme  of  journalism 
week  was  devoted  to  the  writing  side  of 
new.spaper  work.  Editorial  policies  and 
what  and  how  to  write  was  discuss¬ 
ed  both  from  the  side  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  and  the  smaller-town  news¬ 
paper.  The  importance  of  the  local  news 
received  its  quota  of  time.  The  wo¬ 
men,  too,  were  represented. 

Henry  P.  Robbins  opened  the  morn¬ 
ing  programme  with  a  forceful  pro¬ 
gramme  on  “The  Writing  of  Editorials.’’ 
He  told  of  the  qualifications  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  of  the  editor-in-chief,  and 
explained  the  relation  of  the  owners  of 
the  metropolitan  newspapers. 

The  political  reporter  was  discussed 
by  Curtis  A.  Betts,  legislative  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
who  was  on  the  morning’s  programme. 
A  political  reporter,  Mr.  Betts  believes, 
should  be  a  student  of  government  and 
current  events,  to  enable  him  to  discuss 
accurately  the  news. 

Mr.  Betts  al.so  explained  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  knowing  legislators  in  their 
business  life.  The  political  reporter 
.should  be  fearless  in  his  exposure  of 
graft  and  should  advocate  reform.  A 
knowledge  of  politics,  Mr.  Betts  said, 
helped  the  reporter  to  understand  law¬ 
making. 

.\rthur  F.  Killick  (Fatty  Lewis),  of 
Kan.sas  City,  was  chosen  to  “fill  up  the 
crevice”  caused  by  the  absence  of  U. 
Ij.  McCall,  of  Kansas  City,  who  was  to 
speak  on  “The  News  by  Wire.”  Mr.  Kil¬ 
lick  agreed  to  talk  on  the  .same  si^bject, 
and  explained  that  he  was  qualified  to 
talk  from  experience.  His  training,  he 
.said,  began  when  he  carried  messages 
and  continued  past  the  service  of  teleg¬ 
rapher,  wire  chief,  reporter,  and  desk. 

VILLARD  ON  PUBLIC  SEaiVICB. 

The  public  service  side  of  journalism 
was  the  theme  of  this  morning’s  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  service  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  community  as  an  uplifting  force. 


the  manner  in  which  it  champions  the 
cause  of  justice,  as  an  educator  and  as 
a  weapon  against  corruption  and  wrong 
was  thoroughly  discussed  from  various 
angles  and  points  of  view. 

“The  lure  of  journalism  to-day  is  the 
ability  to  serve  and  help  the  oppressed,” 
said  Oswald  G.  Villard,  president  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  when  asked 
to  speak  about  the  public  service  .side  of 
journalism.  “The  danger  in  the  large 
cities  is  that  the  enormous  capital  re¬ 
quired  for  the  establishment  and  run¬ 
ning  of  a  metropolitan  paper  throws  the 
owners  in  the  class  of  persons  having 
the  capitalist’s  point  of  view.” 

Mr.  Villard  explained  that  a  news¬ 
paper  stands  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  it 
cannot  fool  the  people  all  the  time.  He 
pointed  out  that  success  in  the  field  of 
journalism  is  like  success  in  all  other 
lines— you  must  put  a  willing  heart  into 
your  work.  The  history  of  the  Evening 
Post  was  traced  by  Mr.  Villard,  and 
some  of  his  experiences  In  fifteen  years 
of  journalism  related. 

That  women  should  write  universally 
is  the  firm  belief  of  Miss  Katherine 
Richardson,  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis 
Star,  who  spoke  yesterday  on  “The  Wo¬ 
man  Reporter.” 

Miss  Richardson  believes  that  the  war 
will  create  a  greater  opening  for  women 
in  the  newspaper  field  because  of  the 
dearth  of  men  reporters.  “However, 
no  woman,”  she  .says  “is  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed  on  a  newspaper  unless  she  is 
equally  as  good  as  a  man  worker.  She 
cannot  hope  to  take  advantage  of  her 
womanhood  to  shirk  duties  and  un¬ 
pleasant  tasks  and  remain  a  valuable 
worker  of  the  paper.  She  must  pre¬ 
pare  herself  for  any  assignment  by 
reading  everthing  she  can,  particularly 
newspapers,  and  be  familiar  with  every 
sort  of  progress.” 

THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE. 

Characterizing  the  editorial  as  a  sen¬ 
tinel  set  “to  watch  diligently  over  the 
welfare  of  the  people”  and  summing 
up  the  ideals  of  editorial  writing  in  the 
one  word  “service,”  J.  E.  Craig,  editor¬ 
ial  page.  He  pointed  out  the  prefer- 
gave  the  last  lecture  of  yesterday 
afternoon’s  programme,  on  “The  Editor¬ 
ial  writer  of  the  St.  Ixiuis  Dispatch, 
ence  of  the  crisp,  short  editorial  com¬ 
pared  to  the  long  involved  one.  In 
closing  Mr.  Craig  again  emphasized  the 
word  “service”  as  the  synonym  for 
good  editorial  writing.  “And  then”  he 
said.  “  not  to  forget  that  the  finest  art 
in  writing  editorials  is  to  know  when  to 
quit  writing.” 

“Home  news”  said  E.  M.  Watson, 
editor  of  the  Columbia  Daily  Tribune, 
“is  the  backbone  of  a  newspaper.” 

A  highly  comprehensive  address  on 
“Handling  the  World  News,”  by  Roy 
W.  Howard  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  United  Press  .\ssociations,  and  a 
remarkable  address  embodying  the  wid¬ 
er  views  and  opportunities  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  time  of  stress  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  president  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Company,  on  “The 
Profession  of  Journalism,”  made  up 
the  first  evening  program  of  journal¬ 
ism  week. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  abolition,  said  that  on  the 


shoulders  of  statesmen,  preachers,  teach¬ 
ers  and  journalists  lie  the  responsiblity 
of  pointing  out  the  standards  to  which 
the  country  shall  cling. 

“With  the  world  staggering  through 
space  and  with  passions  being  let  loose 
working  toward  the  destruction  of  civi¬ 
lization,  there  has  never  before  been 
such  an  opportunity  for  the  press  of 
America  to  divest  itself  of  passion,  to 
present  the  facts  as  they  are,  to  insist 
upon  calmness  and  freedom  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  historic  American  liberty 
of  free  press,  free,  speech  and  free 
conscience;  to  dedicate  itself  to  truth 
and  to  truth  alone.  We  must  not  per¬ 
mit  democracy  to  be  defiled.” 

The  speaker  spoke  strongly  against 
the  passage  of  a  censorship  bill  that 
will  make  it  seem  as  though  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  country  were  unified  in  all 
its  sections.  The  cry  is,  he  said,  to 
present  a  united  front  to  pretend  we 
feel  alike  even  if  we  do  not.  “Nothing 
could  be  more  fallacious”  he  said,  “No 
censorship,  no  demand,  however  loud, 
that  debate  and  discussion  must  cease 
will  close  men’s  mouths  or  stifle  their 
consciences. 

“If  the  republic  grants  freedom  of 
speech,  as  it  must,  there  will  be  a 
heavy  obligation  on  the  press  to  criticise 
without  passion  and  without  malice,  to 
uphold,  strengthen  and  encourage 
wherever  possible  and  to  portray  with 
calmness  and  honesty.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
laid  down  the  principle  that  we  are  in 
this  war,  not  only  without  thought  of 
selfish  gain  or  profit,  but  also  without 
bitterness.  Thus  the  newspaper  man 
must  refuse  to  translate  into  coin  the 
wrongdoing  of  others  by  appealing  to 
the  l>a.ser  passions  of  our  public. 

“Now  is  the  chance  for  the  press  to 
reestablish  itself  in  the  popular  con¬ 
fidence  by  showing  a  devotion  to  truth 
and  a  readiness  to  serve  the  best  in 
our  national  life.  Let  us  swear  fealty 
anew  to  our  in.stitutions  believing  them 
the  noblest  that  exist.  Let  us  say  in 
the  words  of  a  great  American;  ’Not 
my  country  right  or  wrong;  but  if 
right,  to  keep  it  right;  if  wrong,  to  set 
it  right.’ 

Thursday’s  and  Friday’s  programme 
Included  among  the  speakers  Charles  M. 
I’almer,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  St.  Jo.seph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
on  “What  Makes  a  Newspaper  Val¬ 
uable;”  Henry  M.  P/ndell,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript,  on  “The  Business  of  the 
Newspaper  as  an  Aid  to  the  Service  of 
the  Newspaper;”  Henry  Schott,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Montgomery,  Ward 
&  Co.,  Chicago  on  “The  Service  of  Ad¬ 
vertising;”  and  Hugh  MeVey.  of  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  advertising  counsellor  of 
the  Capper  Publications  on  “Coopera¬ 
tive  Advertising  Development.” 


Journalists  Train  at  Presidio 
Among  the  newspaper  men  from  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  cities  who  have  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  to  attend  the  Reserve  Of¬ 
ficers’  Training  Camp  at  the  Presidio 
are:  Carlos  K.  McClatchy,  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  and  the  following  from 
Portland,  Ore.:  Edward  C.  Simmons  and 
Lester  W.  Humphreys,  former  newspa¬ 
per  men;  Edgar  E.  Piper,  son  of  E.  B. 
Piper,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  and  Jerrold  Owen,  an 
Oregonian  reporter,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  San  Jos6  Mercury 
and  the  San  Francisco  Call. 


The  man  who  wants  to  have  a  good 
time  now,  because  he  will  be  a  long 
time  dead,  generally  manages  to  reach 
the  graveyard  years  ahead  of  his  time. 


Tackle  the  hardest  case  first. 


HOWARD  URGES  CLOSER 
RELATIONS  WITH  ORIENT 


President  of  United  Press  Associations, 

in  Address  at  University  of  Missouri, 

Suggests  Government's  Co-operation  in 

Getting  American  News  to  Japan  and 

China — Present  Press  Rate  a  Handicap. 

In  his  address  at  the  University  of 
Mi.ssourl,  a  feature  of  Newspaper  Week, 
on  May  15,  Roy  W.  Howard,  president 
of  the  United  Press  Associations,  vis¬ 
ualized  the  effect  upon  our  future  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  nations  of  the  Orient  of  a 
more  complete  service  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  of  American  news. 

“China,  Japan,  and  the  Far  East  are 
to  furnish  the  stage  upon  which  the 
world’s  next  great  international  drama 
is  to  be  enacted  following  the  Euro¬ 
pean  tragedy.”  said  Mr.  Howard. 

“The  producers  are  already  setting 
the  stage.  In  both  China  and  Japan 
there  is  to-day  evidence  of  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  both  England  and  Germany  of 
a  great  fundamental  change  which  has 
not  yet  been  sensed  at  Washington. 
The  old  school  of  diplomacy  Is  dead. 
The  secret  diplomacy  of  reaction  and 
absolutism,  with  its  star  sessions  and 
its  hush-hush  methods  is  pbsolete.  The 
old  methods  have  given  way  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  school  of  diplomacy — the  diplomacy 
of  publicity. 

“The  old  diplomacy  dealt  with  rulers 
who  forced  their  will  on  the  people. 
The  new  diplomacy  deals  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  everywhere  forcing  their 
will  upon  the  rulers.  The  United  States, 
with  its  democratic  ideas,  never  learned 
the  old  diplomatic  game.  As  a  nation 
we  are  trying  to  do  business  without 
advertising  in  the  midst  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  age. 

“At  the  present  time  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  delivering  tolls  free  at 
Shanghai,  18,000  words  per  month  of 
cabled  war  news  for  the  Reuter  Agency. 
Reuter,  through  its  machinery,  delivers 
the  news  to  the  British  press  through¬ 
out  China  and  to  the  Kokusai  in  Japan. 

“For  the  month  of  March  last  the 
cable  tolls  of  Wolff’s  Asiatic  connection, 
the  Ost-Asiatische-Lloyd,  on  matter  re¬ 
ceived  from  San  Francisco,  where  the 
German  communiques  and  other  world 
news  was  dispatched  to  Shanghai, 
amounted  to  upward  of  $35,000. 

AMERICAN  NEWS  AGENCIES  HELPLESS. 

“Against  this  sort  of  subsidized  com¬ 
petition  American  news  agencies  are 
helpless  in  the  Orient,  so  long  as  we 
are  forced  to  depend  upon  a  45 -cent 
press  rate.  The  situation  would  not  be 
helpless,  however,  were  there  in  Wash¬ 
ington  one-tenth  the  appreciation  that 
exists  among  American  business  men 
and  diplomats  in  the  Orient  of  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  the  dissemination  of  Ameri¬ 
can  news  among  the  Chinese  and  Jap¬ 
anese  peoples  who  are  inevitably  to  play 
a  vital  part  in  our  history  during  the 
next  half-century. 

"But  there  is  a  way  out.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  maintains  powerful 
wireless  stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
at  Honolulu,  Guam,  Manila,  and  at 
Shanghai.  The  younger  men  in  the 
Japanese  Government,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  genuinely  desirous  of  establishing 
a  better  understanding  and  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  They  are  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  a  system  of  wireless  exchange  of 
American  and  Japanese  pres.s  messages. 

“To-day  cur  Government  is  conscript¬ 
ing  the  men  and  money  of  the  nation  to 
make  war  in  Europe.  Certainly,  then, 
there  could  be  no  inconsistency  In  the 
Government  conscripting  its  own  wire¬ 
less  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  war  in  the  Orient.” 
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THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


Offers  the  National  Advertiser  the  most 
Intensified-Result  Producing  Circulation 
in  New  York  City  at  Reasonable 

Rates. 

THE  GLOBE’S  CIRCULATION  RECORD 

Average  Circulation  for  year  ended  April  30,  1912  -  1 22,98 1 
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1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


132,194 
1 48,946 
1 84,929 
181,617 


Average  for  April,  1917 


1917  -  209,307 

-  212,551 


The  Globe’s  Service  Department  offers  the  distant 
Advertiser  constructive  advice  for  breaking  into 
the  largest  market  on  Earth  by  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  route. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


> 
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(JIANTS  AMOX(;  AMKUICA  S  NEWSPAPKK  MAKERS. 

The  al)<)vo  picture  .siiows  three  big  men  in  the  organization  of  the  newspapers  of  Mr.  Hears!  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Atlanta  a  few  days  ago.  They  are, 
from  left  to  right,  Arthur  Hrishane,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal;  William  Randolph  Hearst,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  chain  of  ncw.spapers  extend¬ 
ing  acro.ss  the  country  from  Bo.ston  to  IjOs  Angeles,  and  John  Temple  Graves,  editorial  representative  of  the  organization,  and  the  first  editor  of  the  Atlanta 

Georgian. 


NEWS  PRINT  INQUIRY  IN 
CANADA  IS  CONTINUED 

Much  Information  Has  Been  (fathered 
and  Government  Will  P’ix  Schedule  of 
Prices  on  June  1  Publishers  .Assured 
that  There  Is  No  Danger  of  a  Paper 
Famine. 

Touonto,  May  14. — The  statement  was 
made  at  the  first  session  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  news  print  inquiry  at  Ottawa  last 
week,  that,  acting  under  the  authority 
granted  by  an  order-in-council,  passed 
on  .\i>ril  16,  1917,  the  Minister  of  Cus¬ 
toms  of  Canada  had  made  a  regulation 
fixing  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  news 
print  from  March  1  to  June  1,  1917. 
These  were  to  be  $2.50  per  hundred 
t>ounds.  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  roll  news  in 
carload  lots,  and  $3.25  per  hundred 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  sheet  news 
in  carload  lots.  This  means  that  up  to 
March  1,  the  mills  were  free  to  charge 
what  they  liked  for  paper,  while  it  is 
presumed  that  a  new  order  will  be  put 
in  force  on  June  1,  prescribing  the  pric¬ 
es  to  be  charged  after  that  date. 

MUCH  INFORMATION  CATHEntEO. 

The  main  rgsult  of  the  fir.st  djiy’s  ses- 
.sion  of  the  Commission  was  the  ar¬ 


rangement  between  counsel  of  a  sche¬ 
dule  of  inquiries  for  information  to  be 
.secured  from  the  manufacturers.  These 
eml)raced  the  following  points: 

Number  and  location  of  plants  op¬ 
erated. 

Output  of  each  plant  in  each  of  the 
years  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917  to  date. 

('onsumption  of  output  in  each  of 
the  years  mentioned  (a)  in  ('anada,  (b) 
in  the  Cnited  States,  and  (c)  in  other 
countries. 

Ik'tailed  .statement  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  per  ton  of  paper  in  each  of  the 
years  mentioned  and  e.stimated  cost  of 
production  for  the  balance  of  1917. 

Selling  prices  in  Canada  for  each  of 
the  years  mentioned  for  both  roll  news 
and  sheet  news  in  the  various  quanti¬ 
ties  supplied  and  both  direct  to  the 
newspapers  and  to  jobliers. 

Nature  of  contracts  in  effect  with 
newspapers  during  each  of  the  years 
mentioned,  and  changes,  if  any,  in  the 
nature  of  contract.s. 

Any  agreements,  written,  verbal,  or 
otherwi.se,  among  the  manufacturers  as 
to  the  fixing  of  selling  prices. 

Profits  per  ton  and  as  a  percentage 
•on  .sales  in  each  plant  in  each  of  the 
years  mentioned,  with  a  statement 


showing  how  the  profit  indicated  was 
derived. 

Prospectuses  or  statements  issued  by 
the  manufacturer  giving  information 
as  to  cost  of  production  or  profits. 

Capitalization  during  each  of  the 
years  mentioned. 

Stock  cf  manufactured  news  print  on 
hand  and  stock  of  raw  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  coal  and  wood  on  hand. 

MORE  DATA  EXPECTED. 

It  is  expected  that  the  desired  data 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  before  the  Commission  meets 
again  on  May  21.  Meantime  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  newspapers  were  not 
represented  at  the  first  hearing  last 
week.  The  attitude  taken  by  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Paper  Committee  of  the  publishers 
is  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
the  matter  was  settled  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  gave  its  decision,  on  January 
5,  1917,  and  they  are  accordingly  not 
inclined  to  assume  the  re.sponslbility 
involved  in  taking  part  in  the  renewed 
inquiry. 

That  the  newspapers  will  be  called  in 
by  Commissioner  Pringle  is,  however; 
likely.  In  bis  preliminary  remarks  the 
Commissioner  suggested  that  there 
might  be  some  inquiry  as  to  whether 


there  was  not  a  serious  waste  in  the  use 
of  news  print  paper  by  some  newspaper 
publishers.  He  produced  a  copy  of  a 
Saturday  issue  of  a  western  Canadian 
paper  and  analyzed  the  contents  of  its 
numerous  pages,  asking  whether  ft  was 
necessary  to  produce  such  large  pa- 
riers.  If  not  necessary.  It  represented 
a  waste,  not  only  of  paper,  but  of  the 
labor  of  the  men  who  produced  it. 

NO  DANGER  OF  PAPER  FAMINE. 

Coun.sel  for  the  manufacturers  also 
adopted  the  same  attitude  and  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  inquiry  should  consider 
consumption  as  well  as  production.  It 
was  sugge.sted  that  the  publishers 
should  be  required  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  size  of  their  papers,  the 
volume  of  advertising,  and  the  extent 
of  other  features,  with  a  view  to  see¬ 
ing  whether  the  size  of  the  papers  could 
not  be  reduced. 

Th(^  Commissioner  referred  to  the  ap¬ 
prehension  among  some  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  that  there  would  not  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  paper  for  them  after 
June  1.  He  assured  them  that  the 
Government  would  see  that  they  got 
their  paper,  and  he  deprecated  any 
action  by  the  manufacturers  that  would 
give  the  impression  that  the  supply  of 
paper  was  in  doubt. 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  IS  A  COMMODITY 

AND  SHOULD  BE  SOLD  FOR  CASH  ONLY 


Guy  Emerson,  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  Does  Not  Expect  NewS' 
.  papers  to  Give  Away  Space  Free  of  Charge  for  the  Floating  of 
Government  Bonds — The  Committee  Expects  Co-operation 
in  the  Matter  of  News,  but  Only  When  It  is  News 
of  Interest  to  Everybody. 


((  I  DO  NOT  lie’u've  that  newspapers 

I  shoxild  be  asked  to  trive  advertising 
space  free  for  the  purpose  of  floating 
ihe  Oovernnient  loan,”  said  Ouy  Kmer- 
si-n.  of  the  Lil)erty  I.oan  I'onimittee,  in 
the  KqiiitaV>le  Iluilding,  to  p.  reiire.senta- 
livo  of  TIIK  KPITOI!  AN'I)  PlHI.ISHER. 
•■'I  here  is  no  more  reason  why  they 
.'iK.iild  lie  asked  to  do  this  than  there 
w(ii  Id  be  to  expect  a  railroad  to  trans¬ 
port  goods  or  troops  free.  Advertising 
i.;  a  commodity,  and  in  .some  cases  as 
much  as  90  per  cent,  of  a  newspaper’s 
revenue  comes  from'  that  source.  It  is 
practically  the  only  thing  they  have  for 
.'■ale.  Hy  the  sale  of  it  they  are  enabled 
to  put  out  more  publications  for  the 
dis.semination  of  news.  This  applies  to 
publications  of  all  classes.  It  is  not  the 
IH'rpose  of  the  Diherty  I.oan  Committee 
to  ask  newspapers  to  donate  their  ad¬ 
vertising  space. 

WOfl.P  INCltEASE  APVER-nSIN-O. 

"If  possible,  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  increase  the  amount  of  advertising 
for  them.  In  this  respect,  we  have  been 
siK  ce.ssful  in  a  small  degree,  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  patriotic  merchants 
have  offered  to  give  us  a  part  of  their 
contract  requirements.  In  some  instanc¬ 
es  merchants  do  even  more  than  that. 
We  do  not  intend  to  .say  how  this  space 
shall  be  used.  If  the  merchant  wants 
to  write  his  own  copy,  he  may  do  so.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  wants  copy  made 
up  by  experts,  we  are  ready  to  furni.sh 
it  to  him  in  copy  form,  as  a  mat  or  in 
plates.  We  do  not  propose  to  tell  the 
newspapers  how  they  should  conduct 
their  busine.'-s.  We  only  suggest  that 
if  concessions  are  made  they  l>e  ex¬ 
tended  to  those  merchants  who  are  of¬ 
fering  to  give  their  space.  When  space 
is  donated  to  us  outright  we  will  utilize 
it  to  the  best  possible  advantage  as  we 
see  lit.  We  want  suggestions.  We 
want  ideas.  We  are  open  at  all  times, 
and  anybody  can  walk  in  and  .sec  us,  for 
we  want  to  make  this  loan  the  greatest 
success  ever  floated  by  the  Government. 

CONDrCTS  A  NEWS  DEPARTMENT. 

“The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  has 
organized  a  news  dep.nrtment  which  is 
in  charge  of  trained  newspaper  men 
loaned  by  the  dailies  of  New  York  city, 
as  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  with  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  Metropolitan  Club  Mon¬ 
day  night,  when  the  matter  of  coop¬ 
eration  was  discussed.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  that  meeting  it  was  stated  that 
each  of  the  papers  would  lend  a  man 
to  the  Committee,  whose  duty  it  would 
l>e  to  specialize  on  new.s  referring  to 
the  Government  loan,  to  gather  fea¬ 
tures,  and  to  develop  news  that  has  to 
do  with  the  floating  of  the  war  bonds. 
The  newspaper*  are  asked  to  print  as 
much  news  as  the  value  of  it  will  jus¬ 
tify,  and  if  it  is  not  jiist  what  is  want¬ 
ed.  .suggestions  will  be  acted  upon. 

“This  news  is  given  out  daily  to  the 
morning  newspaper  men  at  4  P.  M 
find  to  the  evening  newspaper  men  at 
noon.  The  stories  are  mailed  to  all 
dailies  within  the  district  embraced  by' 
the  Federal  Reserve  Ry.stem  of  banks  in 
this  .section.  Similar  committees  are 
operating  in  other  distrlct.s,  and  they 
exchange  ideas  and  plans.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  in  addition  to  furnishing  new.s, 
will  give  cuts,  engravings,  pictures,  or 


anything  that  is  desired.  It  .seizes  Upon 
anything  and  every'thing  that  can  be 
utilized  to  arou.se  the  people  to  a  sense 
of  their  obligation  to  maka  the  loan  a 
success.  The  idea  is  to  fix  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  the  nation  needs 
men  and  money  to  win  the  war,  and 
that  industries  should  be  united  to  place 
the  Cnited  States  on  an  efficient  basis 
after  the  war. 

“The  committee  looks  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  .stockholders  of  the  Government. 
It  is  our  desire  to  popularize  the  loan 
.ju.st  as  similar  loans  were  popularized 
in  France.” 

Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  vice-president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of 
New  York  city,  is  secretary  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  thi  Liberty  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  headquarters  in  the  Equit¬ 
able  Building.  He  is  a  clear  thinker, 
reasons  logically,  reaches  conclusions 
quickly,  and  dispatches  an  enormous 
amount  of  business  in  a  .short  space  of 
time.  He  has  not  been  at  his  desk  in 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  for  more  than 
a  week.  The  chances  are  that  he  will 
not  get  into  the  bank  again  for  an¬ 
other  month.  He  is  giving  his  time, 
without  cost,  to  the  committee,  and  is 
doing  yeoman  service. 

EXPERTS  PREPARE  THE  ADS. 

Copy  is  Ig'ing  prepared  for  adver¬ 
tising  cf  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
written  with  a  punch,  full  of  pep,  and 
.straight  line  fact.s.  Some  newspapers 
have  given  sitace  free,  but  this  has 
been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
li.sher,  and  not  as  a  result  of  a  re¬ 
quest  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
■Ml  of  the  employees  of  the  committee 
ai-e  voluntary,  find  are  loaned  by  var- 
io\i.s  I'ompanies  and  corporation.s,  who 
pay  their  salaries.  ,\11  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  members  them.selves  serve  without 
compen.sation. 

The  meeting  of  New  York  Publishers 
and  new.spaper  makers  held  Monday 
night,  was  called  at  the  request  of 
Frank  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank,  where  the  matter  of 
new.spaper  cooperation  was  discu.s.sed. 
There  were  present  at  the  meeting: 
Frank  Vanderlip.  Martin  Egan,  Guy 
Emeson.  .Vilen  B.  Forbe.s.  of  Harris 
&  Forlx-s,  W.  W.  Hawkins,  of  the  TTnlt- 
ed  Press,  Frank  -V.  Munsey,  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  the  Mun.sey  pub- 
licatlon.s,  Courtland  Smith,  of  the 
American  Press  As.soeiation  and  C.  M. 
I/incoln,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  World.  C.  Van  Anda,  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Emil  M.  Scholz,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post:  Ervin  Wardman, 
of  the  New  York  Sun:  .1.  K.  Ohl,  of  the 
New  York  Herald:  Melville  E.  Stone, 
general  manager  of  the  A.s.sociated 
Press:  Bradford  Merrill,  of  the  New 
York  .American:  H.  .1.  Wright,  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  the  last  eight  con.sti- 
tuting  the  publicity  committee. 

Those  present  di.scus.sed  methods 
that  may  be  purpo.sed,  and  pledged 
their  support  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  to  every  effort  possible  on  their 
part  to  bring  the  war  with  Germany 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 


The  evil  mind  always  picks  out  the 
dark  spot.s  in  life.  The  clean  mind 
.avoids  them. 
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PENNY  WISE  IS  POUND  FOOLISH 

WiHWr  McCiitf  Cartoon.  Afuy  71*— An  fterydOf*  fentart  of  the  .»io  Vo»*  .Itnrfitan 

Cries  for  Extreme  Economy 
Will  Bring  Panic. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  f/ew  York  American: 

SECRETARY  HOUSTON  in  thin  morninic’s  papera  makn  an 
urgent  demand  for  extreme  economy  on  the  part  of  the  women 
of  the  United  States,  and  .saya  that  garments  should  he  repaired 
to  save  labor  and  that  shoes  should  be  saved. 

He  says  to  the  women,  “Make  saving  rather  than  spending  your 
social  standard,”  “Make  economy  fashionable,”  etc. 

Mr.  Houston  is  doing  his  best  to  bring  on  a  financial  depression, 
and  what  will  this  country  do  if  we  have  financial  depression  on  the 
one  hand  and  tremendously  high  taxation  on  the  other  hand? 

The  period  of  panic  that  the  country  lately  went  through  and 
which,  because  of  war  abroad  and  peace  at  home,  we  lately  emerged 
from,  will  be  surpassed  tenfold  If  .Mr.  Houston’s  plan  should  be  put 
into  general  operation  hy  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

A  man  with  an  ounce  of  intelligence,  an  inch  of  foresight,  can 
sec  that  if  the  people  who  have  the  money  to  spend  stop  buying  at 
the  stores,  the  stores  will  fail  and  go  into  bankruptcy,  hundreds  of 
employes  will  be  discharged,  the  orders  to  the  factories  will  be  dis- 
, continued,  the  factories,  except  those  which  are  supplying  Govern¬ 
ment  orders,  will  be  closed  up  and  thousands  of  their  employes  will 
be  discharged. 

The  depression  is  already  felt.  The  stores  are  already  encounter¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  this  dread  of  high  taxation  and  this  preachment  of 
false  economy. 

How  many  thousands,  how  many  millions,  of  the  people  in  this 
country  are  dependent  upon  the  liberal  spending  of  the  well-to-do 
elements  of  the  community? 

How  many  thousands  of  people  woul*  be  deprived  of  their 
income,  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  if  that  liberal  spending  by  Ihe 
people  who  have  the  means  to  spend  is  suddenly  ended? 

Food  economy  is  all  right  and  necessary.  Food  is  SCARCE. 
We  are  sending  enormous  quantities  of  food  abroad  which  is  daily 
making  food  scarcer,  ft  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  systematic 
regulation  and  restriction  of  food  supplies.  That  is  a  Government 
function,  and  should  be  exercised  by  Ihe  Agricultural  Department 
under  sufficient  powers  reposed  in  it  by  Congress. 

But  this  alarmist  cry  of  extreme  economy,  this  appeal  to  save 
everywhere  and  spend  nowhere,  is  nothing  less  than  a  demand  that 
the  country  proc^  to  do  the  very  thing  which  creates  depression 
and  panic. 

Not  long  ago  President  Wilson,  referring  to  the  depression  from 
which  the  country  has  lately  emerged,  said  that  the  hard  times  w;re 
psychological.  A  great  many  people  laughed  at  Mr.  Wilson's  state¬ 
ment,  but  the  fart  nevertheless  is  that  the  hard  limes  WERE  largely 
psychological.  What  Mr.  Wilson  meant  was  that  the  people  had 
money  to  spend,  but  were  afraid  to  spend  it,  and  because  they  were 
afraid  to  spend  it,  and  did  not  spend  it.  there  was  not  sufficient  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  sufficient  prosperity. 

If  the  late  depression  was  psychological,  another  depression  ran 
be  created  in  the  same  psychological  manner.  If  the  people  do  not 
spend  money  now,  we  will  soon  have  hard  limes  again,  and  if  in 
addition  to  high  taxation,  which  actually  deprives  people  of  the 
money  to  spend,  we  have  intimidation,  alarmist  statements  about 
the  nKessity  of  extreme  economy,  which  prevent  people  from  spend¬ 
ing  the  money  that  they  have,  we  will  soon  have  a  financial  rrteis  in 
the  country. 

We  cannot  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends  and  long  have  the  candle. 
You  cannot  take  away  from  the  purchasing  activity  of  Ihe  com¬ 
munity  first  the  money  that  is  removed  by  taxation,  and.  second,  the 
money  that  is  hoarded  through  fear,  and  have  anylhing  left  to  sustain 
the  business  of  Ihe  country. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  the  people  who  ran  spend  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend.  The  business  of  Ihe  country  should  go  on  as  far  as 
possible  as  usual.  Every  man  should  he  kept  in  his  proper  and  prollt- 
aMe  employment,  except  those  that  are  actually  needed  and  enlisted 
for  Ihe  defense  of  Ihe  nation. 

May  6, 1917.  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST. 


FOR  MERCHANTS  ANP  ALL  OTHERS  rho  rm  usr  Ihrm,  thr  S,w  Ym 
American  hat  reprinted  at  a  email  leaflet  Ifcu  tetter  of  Mr.  Htartl't,  togeth 
trilk  another  strong  Editorial  from  (kc  New  York  American  an  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  A  number  of  Ihe  Iradii.g  tiorrt  hare  requested  Ikosmsilf  of  these  leaflets 
for  distribution  among  their  customers.  Should  you  care  to  take  advantagceof 
the  Americanos  campaign  for  fit'SINESS  AS  USUAL  you  sioy  korr,  with  our 
romplimenis,  as  mang  as  you  ran  use  e'ffectivety.  Just  telephone  Columbus  TOtut. 
THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN,  MERCHANTS'  SERYICE  BUREAU. 
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PRESENTING  THE  GOLD  LIBERTY  STATUE  TO  MARSHAL  JOPFRE. 


The  above  picture  was- taken  in  Central  Park  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  on  behalf  of  the  i>eople  of  New  York  city,  of  a  gold  replica  of 
Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  to  Marshal  Joffre  by  the  New  York  World.  The 
presentation  speech  was  made  by  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  managing  editor  of  the 
World  (centre).  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel  is  at  the  right  in  the  picture. 


CALL  TURNED  OVER  TO 
AD  MEN  FOR  THE  DAY 


Next  Monday's  Issue  of  San  Francisco 

Paper'Will  Be  a  Boomer  to  Bring  191B 

A.  A.  C.  W.  Convention  to  the  Coast — 

Motor  Caravan  Will  Start  for  St.  Louis 

To-morrow. 

On  May  21,  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  will  crowd 
the  regulars  of  the  Call  staff  out  of 
their  places  for  the  day  and  take  over 
the  entire  job  of  getting  out  the  paper. 
It  will  be  a  special  edition  backed  by 
a  big  purpose  and  the  concentrated 
“pop"  of  the  Ad  Club.  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  for  a  final 
drive  to  bring  the  1918  convention  of 
the  A.s.soclated  Advertising  CiHubs  of  the 
World  to  San  Francisco.  The  Call  will 
turn  over  to  the  Ad  Club  boosters  the 
entire  facilities  of  Its  plant.  Ad  Club 
men  will  handle  every  detail  of  the 
ta.sk  of  producing  a  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper.  And,  naturally.  Ad  (Hub 
men  will  solicit  their  own  advertising. 

“Ed”  Rainey,  Mayor  Rolph’s  secre¬ 
tary,  will  be  managing  editor.  He  is  a 
former  newspaper  man  with  years  of 
experience  on  the  Examiner.  With  the 
Ad  Cinuto  membership  of  450  hustlers  to 
draw  on  for  his  staff,  Rainey  is  prom¬ 
ising  an  edition  that  will  galvanize  the 
most  indifferent  mortal  Into  taking  no¬ 
tice. 

The  entire  proceeds  of  the  issue  will 
be  devoted  to  financing  the  delegation 
of  San  Francisco  advertising  men  to 
the  convention  of  the  world  ad  club 
organization  at  St.  Louis,  June  3  to  7. 

CARAVAN  LEAVES  ON  SUNDAY. 

The  delegates  will  leave  by  automo¬ 
bile  Sunday,  May  20,  forming  a  motor 
caravan  that  should  do  mtich  to  direct 
attention  to  San  Francisco’s  claims. 
Fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  Ad  CHub 
edition  of  the  Call  will  be  shipped  ahead 
to  Reno,  where  they  will  be  picked  up 
by  the  caravan  and  distributed  in  every 
city  on  the  route  to  St.  Louis.  Chicago 
and  about  thirty  more  cities  have  en- 
dor.sed  San  Francisco  for  the  1918 
gathering. 

The  San  Francisco  men  attending  the 
St.  Louis  session  will  go  confident  of 
winning  over  enough  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  unlnstructed  delegates  to  make  the 
selection  of  their  city  certain.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  campaign  is  on  the  verge  of 
achievement.  Funds  and  generous  sup¬ 
port  are  needed,  however,  to  win  the  big 
prize  for  San  Frandsco.  The  Ad  Club 
edition  of  the  Call  is  expected  to  mo¬ 
bilize  the  necessary  reserves. 


Difipatrh  Heads  Honor  Roll 
The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  editorial 
rooms  now  head  the  honor  roil  for 
enlistments  from  Pittsburgh  papers.  A. 
Howard  Carroll,  Sunday  editor,  brother 
of  Rook  Carroll,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Dl.spatch  and  nephew  of  Col.  C.  A. 
Rook,  president  and  editor,  is  at  Fort 
Niagara  in  the  Officers’  Training  Camp. 
.Tames  Edward  Leslie  is  taking  Mr.  Car¬ 
roll’s  place.  Four  of  the  editorial  staff 
were  accepted  in  one  day  at  the  Pitts- 
l»urgh  recruiting  offices  of  the  United 
States  Engineers’  Regiment.  They  are 
T.  H.  Hazzard,  assistant  sporting  editor, 
Raymond  H.  Coll,  t.’laude  R.  Bortman 
and  C.  Leonard  Snell,  reporters. 


“To  the  Colorh” 

Tile  <’hicago  Tribune  is  devoting  its 
immense  ojK-n-air  signboard  at  Michigan 
venue  and  Randolph  Street  to  patri¬ 
otic  piirpose.s.  Robert  Reid,  a  noted 
mural  artist,  has  been  engaged  to  su¬ 
pervise  painting  a  huge  picture  on  it, 
entitled  "To  the  Color*. ’’ 


LOVE  FOR  MARSHAL  JOFFRE 


Philadelphia  North  American  Presents 
Sword  to  Marshal  of  France. 

The  love  and  affection  of  the  American 
people  for  Marshal  Joffre.  the  great 
French  soldier,  was  shown  in  quite  an 
unusual  degree  at  the  North  American’s 
presentation  exercises,  held  in  the  his¬ 
toric  house  of  William  Penn,  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

It  was  Mayor  Smith’s  idea  to  make 
the  sword  presentation  a  public-school 
event  So  they  closed  the  schools,  and 
twenty  children  from  each  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools  and  an  equal  number  from 
each  of  the  high  schools,  with  deputa¬ 
tions  from  suburban  schools,  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  exercises. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Miss 
Katharine  Christina  Lea,  in  French,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  the  great 
Marshal  replied,  in  part: 

“Mademoiselle,  the  honor  of  this  gift 
is  particularly  dear  to  me  because  it  is 
an  honor  conferred  on  me  in  the  place 
where  American  independence  was  bom, 
and  1  am  here  as  a  representative  of 
that  other  great  democracy.  But  above 


all,  what  gives  me  the  deepest  pleasure 
and  touches  me  most  closely  is  that  this 
gift  is  a  present  of  the  people.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  give  you  a  kiss  and 
the  handclasp  of  France.”  And  amid 
the  cheers  for  France  the  Marshal 
stooped  and  kissed  Miss  Lea,  French 
fashion,  on  each  cheek,  a  salute  which 
Mi.ss  Lee  quickly  and  happily  returned. 

A.  E.  MacKinnon,  of  the  promotion 
department  of  the  North  American,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  exercises,  covered 
himself  with  glory. 

Little  Miss  Philadelphia,  1776,  was 
represented  in  the  person  of  Betty 
Smith;  little  Miss  Belgium,  in  sabots 
and  Flemish  cap  and  gown,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Edith  Carnoy,  daughter  of  a 
refugee  from  the  University  of  Louvain; 
little  Miss  France,  Charlotte  Mulcey,  all 
had  a  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  sword  is  of  purest  gold  and  finest 
steel,  hand  chased  and  jewel  mounted. 
It  is  inscribed  “To  a  Soldier  of  Free¬ 
dom.”  On  the  guard  in  jewels  are  the 
arms  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

The  Marshal  and  Vlvianl  were  hailed 
by  over  500,000  Philadelphians.  They 
visited  Independence  Hall  and  kissed  the 
Liberty  Bell. 


►  PRESIDENT  ENDORSES 
A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION 


Wires  Herbert  S.  Houston  His  Belief 
that  the  St.  Louis  Meeting  Can  Steady 
Business  and  Make  for  Greater  Unity 
in  Winning  the  War  of  Democracy  aii.l 
Civilization. 

President  WiLson  approves  the  holding 
of  the  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
verti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World  in  St.  Louis 
next  month.  There  had  been  criticism 
in  some  quarters  as  to  the  wi.sdom  oc 
the  gathering.  The  telegram  from  the 
Pre.sident,  sent  in'  response  to  a  requesl 
for  a  statement  of  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  hold  the 
convention  at  this  time,  is  a  practical 
endorsement  of  the  plan.  His  mos.sagc 
under  date  of  May  14,  is  as  follows: 

“May  1  not  congratulate  the  As.so 
dated  Adverti.sing  Clubs  upon  their 
purpose  to  assist  in  mobilizing  the  best 
thought  and  promoting  greater  activity 
in  all  lines  of  business  in  these  times  of 
stress  and  exigency? 

"It  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
if  the  convention  could  be  employed  to 
.steady  busine.ss  and  clear  the  air  of 
doubts  and  misgivings,  in  order  to  make 
for  greater  unity  of  purpose  in  winning 
the  great  war  for  democracy  and  civi¬ 
lization.” 


PRESIDENT  PRAISES  MISS  GIBSON 


And  Mrs.  Wilson  Enlists  in  Women’s 
Army  Against  Waste. 

Cleveland,  O.  May  14.— Idah  McGlono 
Gibson,  .special  writer  for  the  CTeveland 
Press,  and  organizer  of  the  Women’s 
Army  Against  Waste,  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Press,  has  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  receiving  a  letter  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  President  Wilson  as  well  as 
of  enlisting  Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  army. 

The  President’s  letter  reads: 

“My  dear  Miss  Gibson: 

“The  plan  you  propose  for  calling 
the  attention  of  housekeepers  every 
day  to  the  very  serious  question  of 
of  household  waste  and  the  methods  of 
preventing  it  seems  to  me  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  one  and  1  hope  sincerely 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  carry 
it  out.  It  interests  me  very  much. 

“Cordially  and  Sincerely  Yours 

(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson.” 

In  answer  to  an  eight  column  spread 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Press,  "Want¬ 
ed:  10,000,000  Women  to  Enlist  in  War 
Against  Waste — Sign  Pledge  To-day”, 
the  following  was  received: 

“I  hereby  enlist  in  the  Women’s 
.Vrmy  Again.st  Waste  and  for  duration 
of  the  war  I  pledge  myself  to  make  the 
conservation  of  food  my  .special  duty 
and  service  to  my  country. 

(Signed)  “EniTif  Bolling  Wilson.” 


Gomez  in  Training  Camp 
W.  Russell  Gomez,  Eastern  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Photographic  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  New  York,  representing  the 
Graphic  Newspapers,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  training  camp  at  Fort  Myer, 
Va.  Mr.  Gomez,  who  left  for  the  Poto¬ 
mac  “front"  on  May  14,  took  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  Fort  Myer  in.stead  of  Platts¬ 
burgh  because  his  home  is  in  West- 
field,  N.  J. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  McKelway 
Public  School  178,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
been  oflii-ially  named  “the  McKelway 
School,”  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr,  St.  Clair  McKelway,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
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TO  SELL  ADVERTISING,  TALK  YOUR  BUSINESS, 
NOT  THE  OTHER  FELLOW’S  PROPOSITION 

Salesmen  Who  Knock  Boost  the  Business  of  a  Competitor,  and  Injures 
His  Own  Chances  of  Making  a  Success,  When  the  Solution 
is  Really  a  Simple  Matter — The  Type  of  Man  Who 
Fails  and  the  Reason  Why. 


By  B.  E.  WOOLSTON, 

AdrertiHug  Mgr.  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner. 

TOO  many  advertising  men  are  on 
the  wrong  track  when  it  comes  to 
selling  space.  Not  very  long  ago, 
while  in  a  store  talking  with  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  an  advertising  salesman  came 


with  some  good,  strong  merchandising 
arguments  that  drive  home.  Unless  a 
salesman  knows  his  business  he  should 
not  start  out  to  sell  anything.  This 
is  true  of  an  advertising  salesman,  as 
there  are  innumerable  questions  which 
arise  with  the  space-buyer  who  knows 
his  business.  Get  wise  before  you  try 
to  look  wise. 

If  you  don’t  think  enough  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  to  uphold  its  stan¬ 
dards,  it  is  then  your  duty  to  have  some 
respect  for  your  fellow-men,  who  are 
in  the  profession.  Every  time  you  make 
a  misstatement,  it  not  only  gives  you 
a  black  eye  the  rest  of  your  life,  but 
it  demoralizes  the  business  generally. 
Keep  Informed  on  every  detail  in  or¬ 
der  that  you  may  answer  every  ar¬ 
gument.  Show  me  an  advertising  man 


who  thinks  he  does  not  have  to  keep 
informed  in  his  line,  and  I  will  show 
you  an  old  model  hot-air  machine. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  asset  a  newspaper  has,  is 
an  advertising  staff  that  is  game  and 
'is  not  afraid  of  competition.  I  mean 
men  on  the  staff  who  think  more  of  the 
truth  than  they  do  of  a  few  "measly” 
inches  of  space;  men  who  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  answer  straight-forward  ques¬ 
tions;  without  a  single  doubt  in  their 
hearts  regarding  their  proposition,  nor 
the  paper’s  method  of  doing  business. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  courage  of 
your  convictions,  you  have  no  moral 
right  to  expect  to  convince  the  mer¬ 
chant  with  <rhom  you  hope  to  transact 
business. 

When  your  client  asks  what  your 
rates  are  don’t  start  in  to  quote  the 
rates  of  the  other  papers.  The  aver¬ 
age  business  man  hasn’t  time  to  listen. 
Talk  your  own  business. 

Southern  Publishers’  Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Park  Grove  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  July  9  to  11  Inclusive. 


BARRED  IN  24  STATES 

Liquor  Ads’  Circulation  Further  Limited 
After  July  First. 

Washincton,  May  16. — Newspapers 
and  other  publications  containing  liquor 
advertisements  wilt  be  barred  from 
twenty-four  States  in  their  entirety,  and 
a  portion  of  six  others,  after  July  1, 
according  to  an  announcement  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  stating  the  pro- 
vi.sion  of  the  “bone-dry”  law  enacted  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  applying  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  Government’s  data,  the  order  an¬ 
nounces,  is  Incomplete  for  Maryland, 
where  there  are  many  local  laws  on  the 
subject. 

The  absolutely  barred  States  are:  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  West  Virginia.  The  area  also 
includes  Kent  County,  Delaware,  and 
ninety-one  towns  in  Connecticut.  The 
ban  is  effective  in  Utah,  August  1  next; 
Indiana,  April  3,  1918;  Michigan,  April 
30,  1918;  New  Hampshire,  May  1,  1918, 
and  Montana,  December  31,  1918. 


B.  E.  WOOLSTOK. 

in  smoking  a  long  pipe  and  approach¬ 
ed  the  manager  in  an  apologetic  man¬ 
ner. 

“I  notice  you  are  doing  a  little  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  began,  almost  arrogantly, 
"in  one  of  the  other  papers,  and  I  came 
in  to  see  why  you  have  not  given  it 
to  ohr  paper.” 

The  manager  told  him  that  he  had 
not  placed  the  advertising  in  his  pa¬ 
per  for  the  reason  that  his  firm  had 
not  been  able  to  get  any  substantial 
information  regarding  the  distribution 
of  papers  by  carriers,  mail,  etc.,  and 
began  asking  questions  in  rapid-fire 
succession  which  the  advertising  man 
could  not  answer  without  bringing  in 
his  competitor’s  circulation,  advertising 
rates,  etc. 

That  salesman  did  not  know  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  he  could  have  answered  every 
question.  Instead  of  his  telling  the 
merchant  of  the  merits  of  his  own  pa¬ 
per,  he  went  on  the  assumption  that 
he  should  have  the  business  because 
the  other  newspaper  had  it.  He  knock¬ 
ed  his  competitors  in  a  manner  that  was 
nothing  less  than  a  sin  and  crime.  I 
wish  I  could  have  taken  that  man  to 
one  side  and  told  him  of  the  folly  of 
the  method  he  was  using.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  have  changed  his 
mind,  as  he  was  the  "know-it-all”  kind. 

MR.  ADVERnSINQ  SALESMAN. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that 
if  you  do  not  know  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly,  you  must  study  it  un¬ 
til  you  do.  Don’t  go  out  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  If  you  think  that  high-class 
salesmen  employ  such  tactics,  you  are 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  East  Is 
from  the  West.  Cut  out  mud-slinging 
or  you  will  end  up  in  the  tramp  class. 
Put  your  heart  into  your  work.  Have 
faith  in  it.  It  is  up  to  you  to  talk 
your  own  proposition,  and  when  you 
get  down  to  that  basis  you  will  not 
have  so  much  time  to  spend  in  talking 
the  other  fellow’s  business. 

Come  out  straight  from  the  shoulder 


BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 

Have  just  put  over  another  tremendous  success— their  “Sales¬ 
manship  Club”  for  The  North  American,  Philadelphia. 

NOTICE 

To:- 

Publishers  who  have  (or  are  about) 
to  advance  subscription  rates. 

WE  feel  that  present  conditions  warrant  publishers  in  asking  an  increase 
in  selling  price,  both  retail  and  wholesale.  (This  holds  true  gen¬ 
erally  but  there  may  be  exceptions,  owing  to  favorable  newsprint 
arrangements.) 

An  advance  in  subscription  price  when  once  announced,  cannot  be  with¬ 
drawn.  It  must  carry  through,  and  for  safety  show  an  increasing  volume. 
(A  larger  subscription  at  2  cents  gives  your  advertising  department  just  the  lever  it  needs.) 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  our  topic — SUBSCRIPTION  INSURANCE. 
Why  not  insure  a  larger  circulation  at  the  new  price  ?  To  a  limited  number 
of  newspapers,  we  will  engage  ourselves  to  deliver  a  policy  good  for  a 
larger  circulation  at  your  new  and  advanced  rates. 

We  employ  only  the  highest  grade  methods  in  our  selling  campaign,  and 
can  refer  by  permission  to  many  publishers  known  nationally.  We  invite 
correspondence  today. 

BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 


721  Paul  Jones  Building 


Louisville,  Kentucky 
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PALMER  PILLORIES 

PETTY  POLITICIANS 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

300  per  cent.,  and  so  on  until  the  un¬ 
fortunate  publisher,  who  has  contracted 
for  the  delivery  of  his  paper  or  magazine 
in  the  eighth  zone  must  pay  a  war  tax 
of  800  per  cent,  during  the  life  of  the 
contract  he  has  made  with  his  subscrib¬ 
er.  Of  course,  such  a  tax  is  designed  as 
a  punishment,  and  not  solely  for  reve¬ 
nue  purposes.  No  such  war  tax  was 
ever  imposed  in  any  country,  however 
.stressed  by  war  or  famine,  for  revenue 
purposes.  It  is  an  axiom  that  to  tax  an 
iiulustry  unfairly  is  to  drive  it  out  of 
business,  and  that  is  what  this  tax  will 
do  in  numerous  cases.  Many  publishers, 
especially  of  magazines  and  periodicals, 
will  be  forced  to  suspend.  This  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  intent  of  the  bill,  no  doubt, 
as  some  members  of  Congress  have  ad¬ 
mitted.  but  it  will  not  produce  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  for 
a  shut-up  shop  will  produce  neither  pos¬ 
tal  tax,  capital-stock  tax,  income  tax, 
or  excess-profit  tax.  Its  freight,  express, 
letter-postage,  telegraph,  and  paper-im- 
l>ort  duty  tax  will  also  be  unpaid,  and 
the  net  loss  to  the  country  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  the  tax  brings  in  from  those 
publishers  sufficiently  wealthy  to  be  able 
to  pay  it  out  of  capital,  and  not  out  of 
earnings.  The  newspapers  are  entirely 
willing  to  pay  increased  rates  and  their 
full  share  of  the  costs  of  war,  but  they 
object  to  confiscation  for  the  high  crime 
of  criticising  Congressmen  who  have 
failed  in  their  duty. 

I  am  glad  the  bill  exempts  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  publish  weekly  papers,  as 
heretofore,  from  paying  any  tax  or  any 
postage  on  your  own  county  circulation. 
Hut  I  do  know  you  will  feel  the  injustice 
of  it  to  the.  publishers  of  daily  papers 
of  wide  circulation  ju.st  the  same.  Some 
of  you  may  go  so  far  as  to  write  to 
your  Kepresentatives  in  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  about  it,  and  suggest  that  some 
other  industries  be  asked  to  divide  the 
burden  with  the  publishers.  The  sugar 
manufacturers,  who  have  been  making 
a  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  on 
their  product;  the  steel  and  iron  mak- 
er.s,  whose  profits  have  exceeded  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  most  intoxicated 
promoters.  Hut  it  will  be  of  little  use 
except  as  showing  your  kindly  feeling. 
The  elections  were  over  on  the  5th  of 
last  November,  and  those  gentlemen  in 
Washington  who  loved  you  so  and  paid 
.such  flattering  heed  to  your  suggestions 
for  the  good  of  the  party,  or  indeed  for 
the  good  of  the  country  if  you  went 
so  far,  won’t  need  you  again  for  a  long 
time.  When  they  do,  however,  you  will 
be  astonished  to  learn  how  much  regard 
they  have  for  your  wisdom,  power,  and 
influence. 

C«)\VAm>ICK  OK  CONGKESSMEN. 

The  course  of  Congress,  the  members 
of  which  in  theory  represent  the  people, 
has  been  in  the  present,  as  in  all  great 
emergencies,  full  proof  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  its  members  represent  only  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  the  thought  of  their 
continuanc-e  In  office  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  continued  life  of  the 
United  States  as  the  great  free  nation  of 
the  world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re¬ 
call  the  frenzied  attempts  of  a  notable 
number  of  them  to  subject  us  to  Prus¬ 
sian  domination,  and  to  have  us  lie 
supine  under  continued  insult.  Injury, 
and  outrage  to  American  principles,  and 
to  American  men  and  women  for  the 
sake  of  a  minority  of  foreign-born  and 
foreign-sympathizing  voters,  who  have 
since  shown  their  loyalty  In  almost  all 
cases  by  repudiating  the  acts  of  their 
misrepresentatlves.  We  can,  however, 
with  profit  review  the  conduct  of  these 


and  other  petty  politicians  in  office  since 
war  was  declared,  because  it  makes 
piainly  manifest  the  duty  which  news¬ 
paper  men,  the  real  leaders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  have  laid  upon  them  by  the  failure 
of  the  politicians  to  perform  theirs.  Six 
weeks  and  more  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  country  is  without  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  new  army  while  Congress  in 
committee  and  in  House  debates  schemes 
and  plans  for  personal  advantage  rather 
than  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  This  is 
no  new  thing.  You  will  remember  Wash¬ 
ington’s  struggles  with  the  Continental 
Congress  sitting  in  Philadelphia — his 
earnest  appeals  for  money  and  for  men 
who  would  stay  in  the  ranks  and  not  run 
home  as  soon  as  danger  threatened.  Lin¬ 
coln,  too,  had  his  troubles  with  Congress 
as  serious  as  those  with  the  enemy  which 
he  was  combating.  He  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  attain  the  end  that  he  sought,  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  political  in¬ 
competents  as  officers,  to  wink  at  war- 
contract  steals  in  which  he  knew  that 
men  high  in  office  were  interested  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  their  support  in  pushing  the 
war  to  a  successful  finish. 

PKESIPENT  MUST  RELY  ON  PRESS. 

That  genial  philosopher,  Abe  Martin, 
says;  "It’s  funny  that  an  ex-Congress- 
man  never  gits  a  $7,500  job  agin.’’  Fail¬ 
ure,  or  only  very  moderate  success,  at 
the  bar,  and  reasonable  facility  on  the 
stump  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make 
wise  and  patriotic  statesmen  every  time. 
The  burden  must  fall  on  our  President, 
who  will  have  three  instruments  with 
which  to  work.  The  first  and  most  Im¬ 
portant  is  the  press,  for  It  alone  can 
unite  the  people  solidly  behind  him  in 
patriotic  determination  to  stand  by  him 
and  the  country  through  thick  and  thin 
and  to  sacrifice  themselves  without  limit 
for  success.  The  second  re.source  Is  found 
in  the  great  and  successful  business  men 
of  the  country,  the  men  who  are  leaders 
among  our  Inventors,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  railroad  and  steamship  men 
who  have  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
made  this  the  most  powerful,  wealthiest, 
and  re.sourceful  nation  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  These  men  could  not  be  In¬ 
duced  to  accept  political  office  In  times 
of  peace.  But  in  time  of  war  they  will 
give  their  time  and  means  without  stint 
to  the  service  of  the  nation.  Then  comes 
Congress,  which  under  the  guidance  of 
the  President  will  do  its  best,  though  at 
times  it  will  have  to  be  coerced  into  do¬ 
ing  It.  Fortunately,  the  President  has 
the  power  of  coercion,  and  will  exercise 
it  when  necessary. 

Hut  it  is  quite  time  to  say  .something 
more  definite  about  the  newspaper  busi- 
ne.ss  in  a  technical  .sense.  First,  we  may 
■say  that,  great  as  it  is  and  con.spicuous 
as  It  is  for  examples  of  very  succe.ss- 
ful  enterpri.se.  Is,  as  a  whole,  behind 
many  other  lines  of  business  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  marked  in  the 
past  by  lack  of  stability  in  policy  and 
methods.  Hie  endeavor  to  please  par¬ 
ticular  classes  by  the  appeal  to  popular 
prejudice  has  been  frequent.  The  un¬ 
certainty  of  tenure  of  office  on  the  part 
of  new.spaper  workers  in  many  cases 
worked  to  discourage  good  and  useful 
men  and  has  lost  to  the  business  many 
men  of  high  value  who  have  sought 
other  fields  because  the  reward  was 
greater,  the  uncertainty  of  employment 
much  less. 

Sticking  more  closely  to  my  text,  1 
must  try  to  answer  the  question: 
•■Vhat  makes  the  newspaper  valuable? 
Character  is  the  answer,  despite  the 
fact  that  newspapers  without  It  make 
money  and  many  times  have  been  sold 
at  good  prices.  But  the  making  of  a 
profit  is  only  an  incident  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  really  valuable  newspaper, 
and  immediate  profit  to  the  last  dollar 


that  can  be  squeezed  from  the  business 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  most  valuable 
newspaper  properties.  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  assertion  and  to  deny  most 
emphatically  that  the  newspaper  is  a 
purely  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  a 
favorite  assertion  on  the  part  of  poli¬ 
ticians  that  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  are  venal,  that  they  are 
controlled  by  British  or  other  objec¬ 
tionable  gold;  that  they  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  interest  of  Wall  Street  to 
make  war,  and  that  their  columns  arc 
for  hire  and  their  opinions  are  for  sale 
to  those  who  would  use  them  for  im¬ 
proper  purposes.  These  allegations  and 
others  equally  false  have  been  made  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  during  the  past 
session,  and  I, presume  in  a  dozen  State 
Legislatures  during  the  past  winter. 
But  in  no  case  has  there  l)cen  offered 
a  fact  in  proof  of  such  assertions. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  like  to  talk  about 
our  neighbors,  but  that  we  resent  their 
talking  about  us  and  our  affairs.  This 
explains  the  two  mental  attitudes  of 
the  publia  mind  towards  newspapers. 
One  is  general  and  favorable  resem¬ 
bling  the  friendly  feeling  you,  as  an 
individual,  have  toward  the  good  gos¬ 
sip  you  meet  upon  the  road  who  enter¬ 
tains  you  with  the  news  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  ordinary  average  newspaper 
reader  toward  his  paper,  a  feeling  that 
increases  in  strength  with  years  and 
which  multiplied  by  thousands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  likings  constitute  the  great  asset 
of  the  newspaper  good-will.  Your  indi¬ 
vidual  feeling  toward  the  man  who  tells 
you  the  neighborhood  news  with  evi¬ 
dence  of  kindly  feeling  toward  his 
neighbors  is  very  different  from  that 
with  w'hich  you  regard  the  man  who 
tells  you  all  the  disagreeable  things  in 
a  malicious  way.  You  are  always  glad 
to  meet  the  cheerful  and  helpful  one 
and  you  avoid  or  get  away  from  th(^ 
grouchy  and  ill-natured  one  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  his  case,  in  fact,  you  “stop 
the  paper”  and  restrict  the  circulation 
all  you  can. 

This  lesson  should  be  plain  to  the 
man  who  makes  a  newspaper  and  hopes 
to  build  up  good-will  value.  Cheerful¬ 
ness,  hopefulness,  and  a  sincere  belief 
in  the  good  intentions  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind,  are  qualities  that  the 
newspaper-maker  should  possess  and  ex¬ 
press  if  he  hopes  for  success.  Pessimism 
has  no  place  in  an  expanding  and  grow¬ 
ing  country. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  END. 

No  advice  to  a  young  newspaper  man 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  would  be  complete 
enough  to  ce  valuable  unless  it  insisted 
he  be  as  honest  as  the  editor  and  have 
a  fixed,  inflexible,  and  unvarying  rate- 
card.  More  newspapers  are  limping 
along  losing  some  money,  or  making 
only  a  little,  from  their  failure  to  obey 
this  rule,  than  from  any  other  source. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  newspaper 
property  of  real  value  in  the  country  In 
which  the  strict  rule  is  not  followed.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  many  papers,  and  do  not  re¬ 
member  a  case  where  the  books  showed 
a  clean  record  in  this  respect,  that  the 
property  did  not  have  sound  value,  even 
though  the  report  of  operations  showed 
a  sad  deficit  on  the  money  side.  And 
many  a  fair-seeming  structure  has  gone- 
down  in  disaster  because  the  foundation 
was  bad — bad  because  based  on  prefer¬ 
ential  rates;  this  price  to  one  and  that 
to  another,  given  until  even  the  closest 
buyer  of  space  was  afraid  to  use  the  pa¬ 
per  because  of  the  fear  that  some  other 
advertiser  had  got  a  lower  rate  than  his. 

When  a  company  or  association  of 
merchants  or  general  advertisers  get  to¬ 


gether  they  talk  sixty  minutes  about  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  to  ten  minutes  about  any¬ 
thing  else.  And  nothing  gives  one  space 
buyer  so  much  joy  as  to  show  anoth¬ 
er  that  he  has  got  a  lower  price  from 
some  medium  than  his  neighbor  secur¬ 
ed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secret 
rate.  Like  murder,  the  crime  will  out — 
more  surely,  in  fact,  for  many  murder- 
er.s  go  unpunished,  but  no  rate-cutter.s. 
At  this  time  when  print  paper  is  as  fine 
gold,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  yon 
not  to  cut  subscription  rates,  or  to  give 
premiums  or  credit  to  secure  reader.s. 
'Phe  one  bright  spot  in  the  news  print 
and  advanced  postage-rate  situation  is 
that  the  evil  of  forced  and  free  circu¬ 
lation  is  probably  cured  for  all  time.  If 
a  man  will  not  pay  the  full  fair  price 
for  a  newspaper  in  these  stirring  time.s. 
it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not  want  one, 
and  the  folly  of  trying  to  make  him  a 
regular  reader  by 'giving  him  a  premium, 
a  special  low  price,  or  a  free  paper  for 
a  time,  is  so  obvious  that  I  have  no  need 
lo  caution  you  against  these  foljies  of 
former  times.  The  man  who  believes  in 
their  efficiency  now  belongs  not  in  the 
counting-room,  but  in  the  insane  asy¬ 
lum. 

I  wish  I  could  as  ea.slly  dispose  of  the 
advertising  rate-cutter,  but  I  feel  that 
he  will  crop  out  here  and  there  tor  an¬ 
other  generation,  at  least.  A  pound  of 
white  paper  costing  five,  six,  or  seven 
cents,  according  to  the  buyer’s  need  for 
it,  is  a  concrete  fact  that  any  man  can 
see,  sense,  and  feel;  but  a  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  worth  the  same  number 
of  cents  is  an  intangible  thing,  and  many 
men  who  produce  them  can’t  see  that 
the  .sale  of  these  lines  at  half  their  value, 
when  a  larger  price  cannot  be  had,  is  not 
simply  picking  up  so  much  money  that 
otherwise  would  be  lost. 

It  will  be  given  to  but  few  of  you  to 
conduct  great  newspaper.s.  But  to  each 
of  you  who  is  earnest,  industriou.s,  and 
fairly  capable  there  will  doubtless  come 
the  opportunity,  if  you  make  newspaper 
work  your  life  work,  to  direct  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  some  kind  of  a  newspaper.  .\11 
that  you  have  learned  here,  and  all 
that  you  may  require  between  now  and 
then,  will  be  of  use  to  you  when  the 
l  esponsibility  falls  upon  you.  The  news¬ 
paper  dt-als  with  all  things  and  no  .scrap 
of  knowledge  but  will  be  of  use  in 
new.sr>apcr  work,  and  1  c-an  say  with 
truth  that  the  conduct  of  a  .small  paper 
requires  more  knowledge  than  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  large  one.  In  a  small  paper 
one  man  mu.st  know  everything;  in  a 
large  one  there  is  gathered  a  corps  of 
specialists,  men  who  know.  This  one 
knows  about  politics,  another  law,  an¬ 
other  hi.story.  In  the  business  office  are 
.specialists  in  advertising  and  in  circu¬ 
lation.  In  the  mechanical  departments 
there  are  specdalists  in  typography,  ste¬ 
reotyping,  and  presswork.  In  the  dis- 
trtbution  department  are  men  who  know 
the  streets  of  the  city  as  you  know  the 
j)athway  to  your  own  dwelling,  and  men 
who  know  the  leaving  time  and  connec¬ 
tions  of  every  train  and  electric  car  that 
can  carry  papers  to  distant  readers.  In 
all  this  great  organization  of  special¬ 
ists  each  worker  has  assistance  and  time 
in  which  to  do  his  work.  He  has  rea¬ 
sonable  hours  and  provision  for  regular 
vacations  and  days  off  in  which  to  rest 
and  recuperate  himself.  In  the  average- 
city  or  small-city  paper,  all  or  .some  part 
at  least  of  these  burdens  fall  upon  one  or 
at  most  two  men.  This  state  of  affairs 
furni.shes  a  reason  why  most  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  managers,  and  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  great  newspapers  get  their 
training  on  small-town  and  small-city 
newspapers,  where  they  learn  to  do  ev¬ 
erything.  If  they  survive  the  test  in 
small  offices,  they  are  invaluable  in  large 
ones. 
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BUST  IN  MEMORY  OF 
OTTMAN  MERGENTHALER 


Masterpiece  by  Sculptor  Schuler  Un¬ 
veiled  by  Daughter  of  Dead  Inventor, 
at  Public  Exercises  in  Chicago,  Un¬ 
der  Auspices  of  Old  Time  Printers’ 
Association. 

The  spacious  assembly  hall  of  the 
Shepard  public  school,  Chicago,  was 
thronged  with  men  and  women  prom¬ 
inent  in  newspaper,  printing,  and  ed¬ 
ucational  circles  when,  for  the  first 
time,  the  anniversary  of  the  natal  day 
of  Ottman  Mergenthaler  was  celebrat- 


Ottman  Mergenthaler. 


cd,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Old  Time 
Printers’  Association  of  Chicago,  with 
cooperating  organizations,  on  May  11, 
Sixty-three  years  after  his  birth. 

Mrs.  Kmma  F.  Mergenthaler,  widow 
of  the  famous  inventor  of  the  linotype, 
came  on  from  her  Baltimore  home,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  only  daughter,  Mrs. 
Body  Patterson  Perkins,  a  Itride  of 
three  months. 

The  bust,  a  bronze  masterpiece  by 
Hans  Schuler,  a  Baltimore  sculptor 
and  intimate  friend  of  Mergenthaler, 
was  placed  in  a  bower  of  palms,  two 
American  flags  concealing  it  from  view 
until  released  by  Mrs.  Perkins,  who 
spoke  feelingly  of  her  appreciation  of 
the  honoring  of  her  father’s  memory. 

A  shaft  of  light  from  a  remote  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  balcony  illuminated  the 
bu.st  for  a  moment  or  two  after  its 
unveiling,  the  audience  joining  in  the 
reverential  applause.  Mrs.  Mergen¬ 
thaler  made  a  few  brief  but  graceful 
remarks,  thanking  the  assemblage  on 
her  family’s  behalf. 

Principal  J.  Katherine  Cutler,  of  the 
Shepard  school,  then  prc.sented  the 
chairman  of  the  day,  Acors  Wells 
Hathbun,  who  introduced  the  various 
speakers.  The  programme  as  pre- 
viou.sly  outlined  was  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  as  follows: 

Presentation  of  Bast  of  Ottman  Mergen- 
tlialer. — 'By  liis  daughter,  Mrs.  Body  Patterson 
Perkins,  of  Baltimore.  Md. 

Acceptance  of  the  Bust. — Charles  Simon  Pc- 
teTBon,  member  Board  of  Education. 

Address:  “Mergenthaler.” — Miss  Kuth  Bussell, 
associate  editor  of  the  New  World. 

iSong :  Selected. — ^Pupils  Shepard  School. 

AiWrese :  “Mergenthaler  a.s  An  Aid  to  E<lu- 
edtion.’’ — John  D.  Shoop,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Address:  “Mergenthaler  as  I  knew  Him.” — 
Will  D.  Eaton.  Press  Club  of  Chicago. 

Beading  of  Absentees’  Letters. — William  0. 
Hollister. 

Address:  “Mergenthaler  at  the  World’s  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.’’— Col.  iM.  II.  Madden, 
Typographical  Union  No.  Id. 

Introduction  of  tlie  Designer  of  the  Old-Time 
I’lTntcrs’  Memorial  Window. — ^Thomas  .Vngnstin 
O’Slmughnesay. 


Bemarks.- — Miss  J.  Katherine  Culler,  priiicil'al 
Henry  O.  Shepard  School. 

Song:  “.AmerU'a.” — Ly  the  andlenco. 

Bemarks. — i.Mra.  Rimna  F.  Mergenthaler,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TRIBUTES  IN  LETTERS. 

Letters  from  Congressman  Mcdill  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  who  is  part  owner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  Melville  E.  Stone, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  could  not  be  present  wer? 
read,  and  afterward  presented  to  Mrs. 
Mergenthaler  and  her  daughter  for 
preservation.  Letters  from  President 
Philip  T.  Dodge  and  Treasurer  Freder¬ 
ick  J.  Warburton,  of  the  Mergenthtilor 
Linotype  Company,  were  also  read. 

Medill  McCormick,  Congressman-at- 
Large,  wrote  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  May  10: 

“The  gathering  of  the  Old-Time  Printers  In 
honor  of  Ottman  Mergenthaler  to-morrow  vivid¬ 
ly  recalls  the  evolution  of  the  craft.  Onr  own 
’Old  Printers'  will  met-t  to  commemorate  tlie 
meet  signal  contribution  to  the  modern  science 
printing.  Have  you  thought  that  the  art 
and  science  of  printing  runs  through  the  heart 
oiir  eiviMzatlon  as  a  great  river  runs  tlirongh 
the  heart  of  a  continent?  Along  its  course 
cluster  the  memories  of  centuries:  It  touches 
at  one  point  or  another  all  the  varied  Inter¬ 
ests  of  society.  Its  cnirent  carries  these  as- 
p<'ct8  of  the  national  life — evil  ami  gooil,  tears 
ami  laughter,  toil  and  idleness. 


“If  nx  ara  to  exclaim  at  the  wonders  of 
eonbmporary  Invention,  we  realize  too  little 
that,  when  man  Invented  powder  to  destroy, 
fortunately,  he  devised  printing  as  a  construe- 
live  force  to  protect  himself  from  his  own  In¬ 
vention.  The  evolution  of  WK-iety  has  been 
progressively  more  and  more  rapid.  Professor 
<  iHborne  has  shown  tlint,  In  the  single  cave  of 
.Vltameru,  in  Spain,  man  lived  fur  thirty  thuu- 
snml  years  in  barbarous  old  stone  age.  He  lias 
advaneetl  further  in  the  last  one  hmulred  and 
dfty  yearo  than  he  did  during  a  whole  period 
of  his  life  at  Altsmera. 

“I  often  hear  men  sugest  tliat  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation  and  transportation  are  chiefly 
re.-AMiusblc  for  the  sudden  increase  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  clvLlzation.  Let  us,  who  have 
proudly  borne  the  brand  of  printers’  ink,  re- 
iiiemher  that  If  others  have  contributed  to  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery,  government,  mechanics,  and  lit¬ 
erature,  the  numlier  of  tliose  who  would  have 
beneflted  by  these  contributions  would  have  been 
small,  blit  for  the  service  of  the  craft  In  which 
we  have  enrolled.’’ 

P.  T.  dodge’s  APPRECIATION. 

“Penult  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  I4th.  containing  an  Invitation 
to  address  your  gathering  on  May  11th  to  coin- 
niemorate  tlie  birth  of  Ottman  Mergenthaler.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  other  engage¬ 
ments  which  cannot  be  ewcajasl  wiT  prcvinit 
my  attendance.  Nothing  would  have  given  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  be  present  and  to 
express  appreciation  of  Mr.  Mergenthaler  as  a 
man  ami  as  an  Inventor.  The  whole  world  is 
Indebted  to  him.  His  iuventluu  has  worked  a 
revolution  In  the  printing  world,  second  only  to 


the  invention  of  movable  type  and  the  printing 
press.” 

Norman  Dodge,  after  expressing 

thanks  for  tlie  invitation,  wrote: 

• 

“I  should  like  very  much  to  be  with  you.  but 
am  afraid  it  will  be  Impossible  for  me  to  be 
away  at  that  time.  I  want  to  express  niy  best 
wishes,  and  am  sure  that  the  celebration  will 
be  a  great  success.” 

F.  J.  warburton’s  praise. 
Frederick  J.  Warburton  wrote  to 
Chairman  Hollister: 

•‘.Alas!  I  cannot  come  In  answer  to  your 
courteous  Invitation  to  be  present  and  take 
part  In  tbe  birthday  celebration  of  my  dear  old 
associate,  Ottman  Mergenthaler.  1  wish,  In- 
deisl,  Uiat  1  could,  and  I  have  deferreil  a  re¬ 
sponse,  thinking  that  I  might.  But  I  may  from 
afar  Join  with  you  in  acclaiming  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Mergcn thaler’s  work. 

“Eloquent  words  will  be  said  in  his  praise, 
and  they  will  be  applauded  by  a  numerous 
company  of  men  and  women  who  appreciate  tbe 
revolution  in  our  art  which  bis  labors  crowned 
with  fruition.  May  I,  with  reverence.  Join  In 
the  chorus?" 


New  N.  P.  A.  Members 
The  Independence  (Kan.)  Evening 
Star  ha.s  been  elected  to  a.ssociate  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Newspaper 
I’uhlishers  Association. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher 
for  May  26th,  1917 

u'ill  carry  an  important  section  devoted  to 

Food  Advertising 

dealing  xeith  this  sid)jeet  with 

Its  Relation  to  Newspapers 

Statistically  this  number  will  he  very  valuable. 

It  will  reach  the  important  food  advertisers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  will  carry  a  message  that  cannot  fail  to  hit  hard. 

It  will  contain  articles  by  the  leading  food  advertisers  in  the  country. 

It  will  carry  stories  covering  the  experiences  of  the  big  advertising 
agencies  in  placing  national  food  advertising. 

It  will  explain  the  plans  on  which  various  newspapers  have  co¬ 
operated  with  food  advertisers. 

You  should,  by  all  means,  be  represented  in  this  issue,  and  represented 
in  a  thoroughly  representative  manner. 

Get  your  space  reservation  in  now. 

The  Editor  Publisher 

Suite  1117,  World  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK 
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CONFISCATORY  MAIL 

RATES  PROTESTED 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

New  York  was  Increasing  from  JIO,- 
000  to  $15,000  a, week.  One  week  later 
it  had  dropped  to  $5,000  a  week,  and 
last  w'cek  it  dropped  to  no  increase  at 
all,  and  we  print  more  than  a  million 
help  wanted  advertisements  in  a  year, 
an  unfailing  barometer.  They  began 
to  drop  two  weeks  ago.  They  are  now 
dropping  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
a  day.  We  want  to  follow  the  wise  plan 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  which 
has  kept  all  privileges,  raised  nobody’s 
relations  to  the  Government,  the  post 
office  unchanged,  and  stopped  no  in¬ 
dustry  which  would  allow  the  Industry 
to  become  a  source  to  collecting  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  country,  and  we  ask  to 
lie  allowed  to  be  an  industry  collecting 
revenue  for  the  country,  to  save  our 
buidness.  Where  people  are  extra  tax 
collectors,  extra  people  to  go  around 
and  to  do  this  and  that  and  the  other 
thing,  we  say  this  thing  is  destructive. 
If  we  are  going  to  say  that  the  post 
office  shall  be  a  non-competitive,  do-as- 
we-please,  charge-as-we-please  mon¬ 
opoly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Sher¬ 
man  law  should  be  allowed  to  stand  or 
why  we  should  speak  disparagingly  of 
Prussianism." 

C»UNTRT  PAPERS  OPPOSE  THE  RATE. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn  said: 

“I  represent  the  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  through  that  association 
5,000  country  weeklies  and  small  dailies. 
I  want  merely  to  add  to  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said,  that  while  this  is  vital 
to  the  big  papers,  on  the  small  papers 
it  is  going  to  be  very  much  harder, 
because  they  have  less  resources.  I  rep¬ 
resent  the  same  papers  which  I  did  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
the  paper  situation,  and  I  had  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  these  papers  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  showing  the  very  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  paper. 

“If  this  present  zone  rate  goes  In¬ 
to  effect,  it  will  double  their  postage 
rates.  It  will  drive  a  lot  of  them  out  of 
business.  They  cannot  stand  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  paper  besides  the  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  tax,  and  I  Just  merely 
wanted  to  put  the  country  papers  on 
record  as  very  much  opposed  to  this 
increase.” 

PROPOSED  RATES  CX)NFISCATORT. 

George  McAneny  of  the  New  York 
Times,  told  the  Committee  that  the  pro- 
posi‘d  postal  rates  were  nothing  less 
than  confiscatory. 

"To  put  it  in  fairly  exact  figures,”  he 
said,  “the  proposed  extra  rates  on  sec¬ 
ond-class  mall  matter  would  mean  an 
increased  annual  cost  to  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  publishers  of  $19,000,000. 
The  proposed  10  per  cent,  tariff  on  news 
print  paper  imported  from  Canada  and 
upon  pulps  and  wood  imported  for  paper 
manufacture  here  would  add  annually 
from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 

“To  the  American  manufacturers 
whose  present  high  charges  would  go 
higher  if  a  new  tariff  wall  permitted 
would  go  many  millions  more.  All  of 
this  added  to  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  pai>er  the  publishers  have  already 
had  to  meet  would  create  a  condition  so 
intolerable  that  many  of  them  must  go 
to  the  wall.  The  capacity  of  the  press 
of  the  country  for  service  to  the  country 
in  the  time  that  It  is  most  needed  would 
be  cramped  and  cut  down.  Why  this 
:^ould  be  considered  either  expedient  or 
fair  the  publishers  cannot  understand. 

“One-third  of  the  news  print  paper 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  made 
in  Canada.  This  Is  imder  a  species  ot 


reciprocal  tariff  legislation  approved  and 
adopted  by  our  Government  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Now  the  promoters  of  this 
bill  would  have  the  Government  penal¬ 
ize  those  who  acted  under  the  assurance 
of  reciprocal  protection,  and  lay  upon 
them  alone  prices  that,  quite  literally, 
will  prove  to  be  crushing. 

WHAT  CANADA  HAS  DONE. 

“The  Canadian  Government  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  support  its  own  news¬ 
papers  in  war  time,  rather  than  to 
weaken  then;,  by  compelling  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  sell  paper  to  them  at 
not  more  than  $50  a  ton,  a  figure  from 
$10  to  $12  Ic.ss  than  those  charged  to 
others.  At  least  our  Government,  moved 
by  a  similar  spirit  should  do  what  it  can. 
under  existing  laws,  to  keep  the  burden 
on  the  American  consumer  as  low  as  it 
can  be  kept,  and  not,  in  this  trying  time, 
to  add  to  it 

“It  cannot  be  made  too  plain  that  the 
publishers  ask  no  special  privilege  or 
exemption  of  any  sort.  They  are  more 
than  willing  to  pay  from  their  income  or 
profits  whatever  tax  is  paid  by  other 
industries — to  give  more  if  necessary — 
but  they  cannot  understand  why  they 
are  singled  out  for  a  double  taxation  that 
would  wipe  many  of  them  out  of  exist¬ 
ence." 

Mr.  McAneny  referred  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  introduced  Monday  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Moon,  exempting  news  print  al¬ 
together  from  the  new  dutiea  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  would  recommend  the  same  ex¬ 
emption,  and  that  it  might  include  in  it 
as  well  wood  pulp  and  raw  woods  des¬ 
tined  for  American  manufacturers. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  members 
of  the  committee,  he  said  that  the  reme¬ 
dy  of  raising  selling  rates  had  already 
been  largely  exhausted  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  country  in  their  effort  to  meet 
the  losses  of  the  present  year. 

ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN  PRICES. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  informed  the  Commit¬ 
tee  that  many  newspapers  would  have 
to  suspend  if  the  postal  tax  and  the  10 
per  cent,  tariff  went  into  effect. 

“To  impose  such  taxes  would  be  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  unwarranted,”  he  said.  "The 
publishers  don’t  shrink  from  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  war,  but  they  have  been 
put  to  a  severe  strain.  Not  only  has 
the  price  of  paper  gone  up,  but  also 
nearly  everything  else  that  enters  into 
the  production  of  the  newspaper,  ink, 
twine,  oil,  all  have  advanced. 

“The  contemplated  postage  tax,  with 
the  proposed  duty  on  print  paper  and 
other  Increased  expenses,  would  mean 
a  cost  to  the  Times  of  $1,400,000  a  year 
more.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  le.ss 
than  oppression.” 

Frank  P.  Glass,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
said  publishers  everywhere  were  still 
struggling  to  get  the  price  of  paper 
down  when  Congress  came  along  with 
its  po.stage  and  tariff  tax  proposals. 

“If  you  put  that  10  per  cent,  tariff 
into  effect,”  he  insisted,  “you’ll  yield 
$30,000,000  to  the  Government  next  year 
for  imported  paper  and  wood  pulp.  But 
you’ll  give  the  American  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  the  opportunity  of  putting  an 
additional  $90,000,000  on  the  papers. 
The  manufacturers  are  going  to  take 
advantage  of  any  raise  in  the  tariff,  and 
the  publishers  will  be  the  victims.  In 
subjecting  the  publisher  to  the  extra 
tax  and  the  raise  of  the  manufacturer 
you  would  drive  the  publisher  to  the 
wall;  you’d  be  giving  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  revenue  for  the  Government.” 

Mr.  Glass  said  there  was  gossip  that 
the  proposed  tax  was  a  plan  to  punish 


the  newspapers.  Senator  Williams  in¬ 
terrupted  that  there  seemed  to  be  an 
opinion  that  the  Postmaster-General 
was  responsible  for  the  tax,  but  that 
the  Senator  denied. 


ESTABLISHING  TWO-CENT  PRICE 


Experience  of  Chicago  Dailies  Following 
Closely  the  Philadelphia  Precedent. 

(Special  to  Taa  Editor  and  Pcbushis.) 

Chicago,  May  17. — With  the  return 
privilege  for  dealers  to  continue  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  two  weeks,  conditions  are  so 
uncertain  that  none  of  the  publishers  of 
Chicago  newspapers  are  willing  to 
make  any  definite  statement  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  two-cent  rate,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  Monday,  May  14.  W.  H. 
Field,  business  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  said  it  would  be  three  weeks 
before  any  real  conclusion  could  be 
reached. 

Hopewell  Rogers,  business  manager 
of  the  Daily  News,  said: 

“I  estimate  there  has  been  a  circu¬ 
lation  loss  for  all  the  papers  of  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  effect  in  Chicago 
appears  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
Philadelphia,  where  there  was  ulti¬ 
mately  a  rebound  to  about  13  per  cent. 
Of  course,  the  summer  season  is  the 
down  season  for  afternoon  papers, 
while  the  winter  season  is  less  favorable 
for  morning  papers.” 


GUY  HARDY  IN  MANHATTAN 


Publisher  of  the  Canon  City  (Col.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Will  Write  News  from  New  York. 

Guy  U.  Hardy,  publisher  of  the  Canon 
City  (Col.)  Record,  who  is  visiting  in 
New  York  for  the  first  time,  says  tiiat 
the  newspapers  of  his  State  are  pros¬ 
perous.  The  small-town*  newspaper  ad- 
vertising  accounts  are  holding  up  wi  ll, 
with  a  number  of  gains  being  made,  the 
State  being  in  an  unusually  prosperous 
condition.  Mr.  Hardy  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  newspaper  men  of  the  State.  He 
is  prominent  in  editorial  a-s.sociatlon  .af¬ 
fairs,  and  publishes,  in  addition  to  his 
daily,  a  little  monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  the  newspaper  interests  of  Colorado, 
in  which  he  tells  the  news  of  the  men 
actively  engaged  in  newspaper-making 
in  Colorado,  stories  of  old-timers,  and 
men  who  have  gone  over  the  Great  Di¬ 
vide,  besides  keeping  track  of  former 
Coloradoans  who  are  in  other  fields  of 
activity.  Mr.  Hardy  travels  the  country 
from  end  to  end,  and  writes  interesting 
letters  to  his  paper,  keeping  his  read¬ 
ers  informed  on  events  of  Importance. 
When  the  Mexican  trouble  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Hardy  went 
to  the  border,  and  wrote  coiunins  of 
matter  for  his  paper. 

He  is  in  New  York  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  about  America’s  largest  city,  and 
to  send  back  news  of  military  and  naval 
preparednes.s. 


Advertising  Comparisons  m  Baltmore 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  leads  in  six  principal 
lines  of  advertising.  Note  the  summary  below  covering 
March  and  April  of  1917,  and  its  standing  in  two  other 
important  classifications: 


MARCH  and  APRIL 


NEWS 

M.  S«B 

Aawricaa 

E.  Su 

SUr 

1  Automobiles  (display) 

115,208 

99,004 

56,494 

22,081 

696 

2  Leading  Dept  Stores 

450,042 

279,003 

299,207 

218,049 

47,009 

3  Men’s  Clothing  .  .  . 

111,394 

31,394 

18,538 

57,069 

9,829 

4  Shoes  . 

57,308 

31,381 

23,632 

39,080 

11,944 

5  Motion  Pictures  .  . 

35,562 

1,650 

19,200 

6  Church  Advertising  . 

18,427 

6,880 

1,220 

6,809 

936 

(April  only) 

Financial  and  Legal  . 

74,920 

72,099 

*80,733 

47,717 

43,217 

Furniture  Stores...  . 

81,178 

74,235 

86,469 

25,621 

2,276 

*These  figures  include  many  thousands  of  lines  of  financial  adver¬ 
tising  not  accepted  by  THE  NEWS. 


The  reason  for  the  supreme  leadership  of  THE 
BALTIMORE  NEWS  in  the  above  summary  is  the  fact 
that: 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  has  the  largest  local 
circulation  of  any  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  published  in 
Baltimore.  The  housewife  depends  on  THE  NEWS  for 
her  information  regarding  local  store  advertising  and  in 
addition  the  national  advertiser  finds  a  responsive  audi¬ 
ence  by  reason  of  the  effect  of  the  prestige  given  any 
advertising  campaign  appearing  in  this,  the  leading 
afternoon  newspaper  of  Baltimore. 

This  is  the  present  Baltimore  situation,  which  the 
discriminating  advertiser  can  verify  at  any  time  and  thus 
be  safely  guided  in  placing  advertising  in  the  Baltimore 
territory  on  the  most  economical  basis. 

For  Better  Business  in  Baltimore  Concentrate  In 

The  Baltimore  News 

Net  Circulation  April,  1917,  99,942 

A  GAIN  of  over  25,000  over  April,  1916 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 

Special  Representative  Special  Representative 

Tribune  Building  First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 
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WORKING  OUT  AD  PLAN 
TO  SELL  WAR  BONDS 


<'o-ordination  Necessary,  and  Plans  Be¬ 
ing  Made  so  that  Banks  and  Other 
Institutions  Offering  the  War  Loan 
May  Interest  the  Small  Investor  of 
the  Country. 

Banks  in  the  Metropolitan  area  have 
l)een  advertising  the  purchase  of  war 
l)ond3.  The  extent  of  the  publicity 
Kiven  in  this  section  has  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States.  The  advertising  however  has 
not  been  co-ordinated  and  is  likened, 
by  those  who  have  discu.ssed  the  mat¬ 
ter,  to  the  volunteer  army  system.  It 
shows  a  splendid  spirit,  but  lacks 
cohesion  and  .united  effort  along  a  given 
line.  During  the  past  few  days  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  been  taken  out 
of  a  number  of  Ea.stern  papers,  until 
a  plan  can  be  worked  out  by  which 
identical  copy  may  be  used  and  the 
l)est  effect  obtained.  The  advertising 
so  far  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
t>ank.s,  which  handle  the  bonds  at  no 
expense  to  the  purchasers. 

Added  to  the  publicity  given  by  the 
))anks,  department  stores  have  taken 
up  the  subject,  some  of  them  devoting 
as  much  as  a  page  of  space,  in  a 
number  of  instances  extra  space  being 
carried.  Many  of  them  give  a  portion 
of  their  space  to  the  loan  daily.  The 
extra  advertising,  which  has  cost  con- 
.siderable  money,  cannot  be  accurately 
e.stimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  because 
it  has  been  intermittent,  scattered  and 
not  as  concentrated  as  it  should  be — 
not  in  accordance  with  a  plan  that 
would  be  worked  out  carefully  by 
agencies  working  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

TO  INTEREST  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion^  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  that  not  sufficient  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  fact  that  $50  bonds 
may  be  purchased,  and  that  these 
should  be  purchased,  and  that  the 
aggregate  will  reach  millions,  that  the 
war  is  a  war  that  must  be  paid  for  by 
rich  and  poor  alike,  and  that  the  $50 
man  occupies  a  place  in  the  finances 
of  the  country  fully  as  important,  and 
more  so  in  proportion  to  his  earning 
capacity,  as  the  millionaire.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  large  subscriptions, 
which  are  necessarily  fewer  in  number, 
and  very  few  small  subscriptions,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  that  would  be 
possible  if  greater  expense  were  laid 
on  this  phase  of  the  fiotation. 

It  .seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  advertis¬ 
ing  men  that  if  “Baby  War  Bonds” — 
that  is,  l>onds  in  denominations  of  $10 
and  $20  are  offered,  that  vast  sums 
of  money  will  be  invested,  go  into 
general  circulation,  improve  times, 
quicken  business  and  stir  the  Industries 
of  the  country,  since  the  bonds  them¬ 
selves  will  form  the  bo.st  security  it  Is 
possible  to  get,  and  are  as  good  as 
and  will  always  pass  for  cash. 

BtHTER  THAN  MONET. 

It  should  be  .shown,  they  say,  that 
war  bonds  constitute  money  in  another 
form,  that  the  man  who  invests  $50 
.still  has  his  money — has  as  a  matter 
of  fact  something  better  than  money, 
for  he  h.'is  an  interest  bearing  piece 
of  paper  from  the  richest  government 
in  the  world,  and  that  by  so  Investing 
lie  increases  his  own  wealth,  helps  to 
win  the  war,  increases  bank  assets  and 
comes  into  the  possession  of  securities 
that  will  aid  him  in  business  later  on. 
In  addition,  all  of  the  money  will  be 
expended  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  man  who  buys  the  $60  bond  Is 


improving  his  own  opportunity  and 
making  it  possible  to  circulate  more 
money  and  the  more  money  there  is  in 
circulation  the  greater  the  prosperity 
all  will  enjoy. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  TO  COLORS 


Seventeen  Milwaukee  Journalists  Drop 
Their  Pens  for  Swords. 

The  Milwaukee  Press  Club  tendered 
a  farewell  reception  the  evening  of  May 
9  to  a  parly  of  newspaper  men  who  are 
to  go  to  Port  Sheridan,  111.,  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  officers’  reserve  corps.  The 
presence  of  several  army  and  nav^al  of¬ 
ficers  lent  added  patriotic  enthusiasm 
to  the  occasion. 

liieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Watrous,  retired,  an 
old  newspaper  man,  offered  coun.sel  to 
the  departing  soldiers.  Sergt.-Major  Al- 
liert  Wood,  of  the  Canadian  army,  told 
of  personal  experienees  on  European 
battlefields.  Lieut.  J.  L.  Hiheldaffer,  na¬ 
val  recruiting  officer  stationed  in  Mii- 
waukee,  de.scribed  the  work  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  sea  forces,  and  President  P.  E. 
Butcher,  of  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association  of  Milwaukee,  al.so  spoke. 

Entertainment  provided  as  .a  feature 
of  the  farewell  smoker  included  an 
original  poem,  “The  Call,”  by  Mark  For¬ 
rest;  selections  by  the  Lyric  Glee  Club, 
and  Nesbitt’s  "Your  Flag  and  My  Flag,” 
by  FVederick  W.  Carberry,  the  tenor. 

Among  the  Press  Club  members  who 
have  received  notification  to  report  at 
Fort  Sheridan  are:  Joseph  W.  Bollen- 
beck,  of  the  Sentinel  force,  and  Warren 
Bullock,  head  of  the  Bullock  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.  Mr.  Bullock  has  left  Mil¬ 
waukee  for  Fort  Sheridan,  and  during 
his  absence  Mrs.  Bullock  will  look  after 
his  business  interests. 

The  war  summons  hits  Miiwaukee 
newspapers  hard,  a  total  of  about  sev¬ 
enteen  being  called  to  the  various  train¬ 
ing  centres.  The  Sentinel  will  lose  six 
workers,  the  Free  Press  three,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  four,  the  Evening  Wisconsin  three, 
and  the  Daily  News  one.  Those  who 
have  already  gone,  or  are  awaiting  call, 
are;  J.  W.  Bollenbeck,  E.  R.  Moak, 
G^  B.  Norton,  C.  A.  Boyd,  Al.  Harvey, 
John  Pallange,  Victor  Rubin,  Charles 
Ben.son,  C.  Willoughby,  Douglas  Swig- 
gett,  James  IJoyle,  J.  Fletcher,  D.  Cole¬ 
man,  Harold  Wloben,  A.  Steinkopf, 
James  Colby,  and  A.  Lauer. 


HONORS  FOR  HENRI  BAZIN 


Philadelphia  French  Colony  Makes  Him 
an  Honorary  Member. 

Philadei-phia,  May  15. — Henri  Bazin, 
who  tarried  for  an  all  too  brief  space 
in  this  city  as  a  meml)er  of  the  staff  of 
the  Evening  Ijedger,  and  who  went 
back  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1916, 
whence  he  has  since  lieen  sending  ed¬ 
itorial-page  articles  for  that  paper,  has 
been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  French  Colony 
here  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  cause  of  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

He  was  born  more  than  50  years  ago, 
and  was  educated  chiefly  in  England, 
He  is  the  Nephew  of  Ren4  Bazin,  the 
distingui.shed  French  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  has  accomplished  note¬ 
worthy  things  in  journalism  and  book¬ 
making,  one  of  his  volumes  having  for 
its  subject  the  old  French  cathedrals. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  much  of 
his  criticism  has  been  in  the  art  field, 
where  he  has  done  work  of  high  val¬ 
ue,  and  that  contrary  to  some  ideas,  it 
has  not  at  all  Interfered  with  his  gen¬ 
eral  usefulne.ss;  though  his  paper  In 
commenting  on  his  latest  honor  and  his 
career,  totally  ignored  this  conspicuous 


side  of  his  achievement.  To  the  art- 
lover,  his  illuminating  and  moving  de¬ 
scriptions  from  the  French  front,  are 
due  in  no  large  measure,  to  his  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  gentler  demesne. 

The  French  committee  states  that  M. 
Bazin’s  articles  have  faithfully  reflected 
the  spirit  of  France  and  are  among  the 
very  best  of  those  sent  to  this  country. 
His  interviews  with  prominent  Fi'ench- 
men,  doubtless  owing  to  his  Anglo- 
French-American  point  of  view,  are  es¬ 
pecially  commended.  His  wife  is  a 
Philadelphia  girl.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  w.ar  he  was  American  correspondent 
for  a  number  of  French  and  English 
newspapers.  When  they  were  no  long¬ 
er  able  to  u.se  his  letter.s.  he  came  to 
this  city  and  joined  the  Ijedger  staff. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  France  he 
was  slightly  wounded,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  ha.")  lieen  given  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  Soci^t^  de 
Gens  and  Lettres. 


PHILADELPHIANS  RESPOND 

Many  Quaker  City  Newspaper  Men  En¬ 
list  for  War  Service. 

Phii-adelphia,  May  17. — Quaker  Phil¬ 
adelphia  was  a  little  slow  at  first  to  get 
into  the  war  game,  but  in  her  own  way 
and  time  .she  can  be  depended  to  do  her 
share  in  the  national  defence,  and  to  do 
it  just  as  thoroughly  and  just  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  any  other  part  of  the 


country.  In  the  first  officer  group  to  be 
trained  at  Fort  Niagara  for  commis- 
.sions  in  the  regular  army,  local  news¬ 
paper  circles  are  splendidly  represented 
by  the  two  sons  of  William  L.  Mc- 
lA'an,  publisher  of  the  Bulletin,  William 
L,,  jr..,  and  Robert;  Paul  V.  Hanson,  son 
of  .Michael  F.  Hanson,  business  manager 
of  the  Record,  and  Warren  M.  and 
George,  sons  of  Samuel  Calvin  Wells, 
dean  of  editorial  writers  on  the  Press. 
The  three  sons  of  Col.  Samuel  W.  Meek, 
who  has  just  retired  as  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Press,  as  was  stated  last  week 
in  The  Editor  and  Pubijsher,  are  under 
arms.  S.amuel  Meek,  jr.,  a  senior  at 
Yale,  i.s  one  of  ten  men  picked  from 
2,500  in  the  entire  University  for  a  com- 
mis.sion  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps.  Wilson  Meek,  who  went  to 
the  border  with  the  First  Virginia  Cav¬ 
alry,  was  never  mustered  out,  and  the 
youngest  son  has  also  enlisted. 

Raymond  Considine,  son  of  the  busl- 
ne.ss  manager  of  the  North  American; 
Denny  and  Bonbright,  who  served  at 
Plattsburgh;  Ashby  Paul,  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  department,  all  of  North  American; 
Fdward  Krusen,  of  the  Record,  son  of 
the  Director  of  Health,  have  enlisted, 
as  have  Walter  I^ong,  J.  O.  Dubarry, 
Evening  Ledger;  John  Russell  Young, 
fames  Bready,  Morning  Ledger. 


Persi.stency  is  the  positive  pole  of 
the  magnet.  Indolence  the  negative. 
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PERSONALS 


PI  T  AN  KND  TO  BUNGLING  IN  THE  GREAT 
BOND  SALE 

IX  a(jci»finn  the  selective-ciraft  inethwl  of  or- 
^aniziiiK  tho  inan-jiower  of  the  nation  for  war, 
we  have  eleeteU  to  profit  J)y  iK)th  the  failures 
anil  the  sueeesses  of  our  allied  ilemo<-ra<.'ies.  As 
our  allies  have  found  the  volunteer  system  dis¬ 
astrous,  and  the  draft  sneees.sful.  we  have  dis- 
I'arded  the  volunteer  method  and  estahli.shed  the 
draft. 

In  si‘llin>;  the  first  i.ssue  of  the  great  Liberty 
Ixian  boiid.s,  amounting  to  two  billions  of  dollar.s, 
we  have — thus  far — elected  to  follow  the  plan 
which  has  failed  whenever  tried.  There  are  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  people  in  this  country 
who  arc  known  to  lie  bond  buyer.s — the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  Americans  do  not  know  what  a  bond  looks  like. 
In  France  there  were,  before  the  war,  about  twelve 
million  jK'ople  who  were  in  the  habit  of  investing 
in  tionds,  and  in  Creat  Hritain  nearly  as  many.  Yet 
iKith  of  the.se  countries  found  it  nece.ssary,  in  float¬ 
ing  their  war  bond  issues,  to  USK  PAID  ADV'^KH- 
TlSIXtJ  KF.Vt'K  -to  sjiend  adeiiuate  .sums  for  ad- 
verti.sing.  (Ireat  IJritain  made  the  givat  Victory 
1/oan  a  success  through  sia'inling  five  millions  of 
dollars  for  advertising  it. 

With  the  nis-d  to  .sell  two  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  bonds  within  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  material  re- 
sourc-es  of  our  nation  are  mobilized  and  ready  for 
the  emergency  confronting  civilization,  we  are 
paltering  with  what  is  equivalent  to  the  discarded 
volunteer  .system  of  recruiting  in  applying  an 
equally  ineffective  method  to  our  financing. 

The  National  Advertising  Advi.sory  Hoard  has 
reiommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
plans  for  SKLLINC  this  great  bond  issue  IN  THK 
.VfiT'STOMKI)  AND  AFFHOVKI)  AMKRIFAN 
W.\Y — through  an  adequate  campaign  of  coordi¬ 
nated  advertising  and  selling.  The  memliers  of 
this  Hoard  are  men  trained  in  the  task  of  selling — 
men  capable  of  advising  as  to  how  advertising  should 
be^j'one.  It  would  V>c  as  great  folly  to  ignore  their 
reco^fimendations/a.s  to  ignore  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  in  military  matters. 

Yet,  thus  far,  their  recommendations  have  not 
U-en  followed.  The  Lilsq-ty  Loan  Committee  finds 
no  difficulty  in  mobilizing  the  bond  .salesmen  of  the 
country  for  the  work — but  they  are  forced  to  rely 
upon  1H)N.VTI<)NS  of  advertising  space.  The  simple 
fact  is  a  piiblk-  .scandal.  It  is  moii;  than  that — it  is 
a  national  menace,  threatening  humiliating  failure 
in  the  first  attempt  of  the  Government  to  empha¬ 
size  the  financial  preparedness  with  which  we  mu.st 
atone  to  the  world  for  our  lack  of  military  pre¬ 
paredness. 

That  many  newspapers  have  volunteered  free 
space  for  the  advertising  of  tho  bonds  does  not 
mean  that  the  success  of  the  offering  is  assured. 
Many  volunteers  came  forward  at  the  first  call  for 
recruits — but  not  enough  for  the  national  need. 
Many  donations  of  free  advertising  space  may  be 
made — but  they  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the 
national  need.  All  honor  to  those  who  make  the 
patriotic  offers — but  we  must  not  lull  our.selves  to 
sleep  in  the  notion  that  these  donations  have  solved 
the  problem,  or  that  it  is  po.ssible  for  the  nation  to 
cscaiie  humiliation  if  we  shall  rely  upon  donated 
adverfi.sing  for  accomplishing  'the  most  important 
.■celling  ta.sk  in  our  hi.story. 

If  the  Sci-retary  of  the  Treasury  has  no  available 
funds  for  a  i-ampaign  of  advcrti.sing  such  as  has 
iK-en  planned  for  the  country  by  the  National, Ad- 
verti.sing  Advisory  Hoard,  then  it  becomes  the 
patriotic  duty  of  all  citizens  to  bring  pressure  upon 
the  Congress  to  vote  an  adequate  appropriation  at 
once. 

To  follow  present  methods  is  to  invite  faiiure — 
almo.st  to  assure  it.  To  follow  the  sane  and  safe 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  to 
assure,  so  far  as  anything  may  be  a.ssured,  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  this  first  great  l>ond  sale. 

National  interest  and  self-re.spect  are  involved — 
for  both  are  bound  up  in  the  success  of^this  effort 
to  make  the  national  re.sources  count  for  "the  vic¬ 
tory  of  democracy. 


^  OD  takes  men*s  hearty  desires 
^and  will  instead  of  the  deed, 
where  they  have  not  power  to 
fulfil  it;  but  He  never  took  the 
bare  deed  instead  of  the  will. 

— Baxter. 


TO  CLOTHE  THE  COMMISSION  WITH  AU- 
THORITY 

S  SENATOR  ROHINSON,  of  Arkansas,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  declaring  news  print  to  be  a  public 
utility,  and  authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion  to  fix  the  maximum  price  at  which  it  may 
be  .sold. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  in  a  position  to 
fix  this  price  on  a  basis  of  even  justice  to  both  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  consumer.  The  Commission  knows 
the  actual  costs  of  making  and  of  marketing  news 
print;  knows  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
the  present  uncertain  supply  and  excessive  prices. 

Not  a  single  manufacturer  who  is  content  with 
fair  and  reasonable  profits  from  his  bu.siness  will 
que.stion  the  desire  of  the  trade  commissioners  to 
a.s.sure  tho.se  profits  for  him  in  any  arbitration  of 
.selling  prices.  Those  manufacturers  who  may  .still 
be  inclined,  in  the  face  of  recent  events,  to  play  for 
exces.sive  profits  will  oppo.se  the  plan  of  price  regu¬ 
lation  by  an  authorized  agency  of  the  Government 
as  a  step  toward  Socialism  and  "confiscation." 

Senator  Robin.son’s  proposal  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  urged  upon  the  Congress  in  these  columns  for 
many  weeks.  The  Editor  and  Pcbusher  does  not 
support  governmental  regulation  of  commodity 
prices  as  a  peace-time  policy.  Hut  we  are  at  war, 
and  the  pre.sent  conditions  in  the  news  print  mar¬ 
ket  are  a  menace  to  a  free  press.  Any  menace  to  a 
free  press  is  a  menace  to  the  national  welfare.  The 
proposed  measure  is  a  war-time  measure,  and  offers 
perhaps  the  only  immediate  relief  for  an  intolerable 
condition. 

Editors  and  publishers  should  urge  upon  their 
repre.sentatives  in  Congress  prompt  and  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  this  legislation. 


“AN  IMPOSSIBLE  BUSINESS  SITUATION” 

VK'TOR  F.  LAWSON,  in  his  statement  to  the 
readers  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  the  rea- 
1  sons  which  have  made  necessary  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  one-cent  selling  price,  cites  the  fact  that 
the  increased  cost  of  white  pajier  for  that  nevs^- 
paper  for  1917  over  1916  will  be  $1,381,.'>74.30,  figured 
on  equal  tonnage  for  the  two  years. 

-Mr.  I..awson  rightfully  characterizes  this  as  "an 
impos.sible  bu.siness  situation.”  He  therefore  adopted 
the  two-cent  sellinlt  price,  which,  he  admits,  will  not 
bridge  the  difference  in  news  print  cost  between  the 
two  periods,  but  which  will  go  so  far  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  saddling  the  chief 
I>art  of  the  burden  upon  advertisers. 

Adherence  to  the  penny  price  means  that  any 
newspaper,  under  present  cost  conditions.  Is  in  the 
grasp  of  "an  impossible  busine.ss  situation.”  If  a 
publi.sher  of  Mr.  I^awson’s  genius  could  find  no  other 
solution  of  the  jiroblem  than  that  afforded  by  an 
increasi'd  selling  price,  may  any  other  publi.sher  hqpe 
to  do  so? 

There  are  other  economic  difficulties  facing  news- 
pajiers— not  so  serious,  perhaps,  as  that  of  the  price 
and  supply  of  news  print,  but  menacing.  The  stud¬ 
ied  hostility  of  certain  politicians  in  Congress  to  a 
free  press  reveals  itself  in  endless  efforts  to  cripple 
the  industry  of  newspaper-making.  Measures  of 
taxation  based  upon  no  sound  economic  foundations 
are  urged,  and  new  ones  are  probably  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  Legislators  of  a  certain  type  apparently  see 
an  opportunity  in  the  present  crisis,  not  only  to 
annul  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press, 
but  to  impose  upon  the  publishing  business  burdens 
aimed  to  destroy  rather  than  to  conserve  the  pros- 
jierity  of  the  industry. 

It  would  seem  that,  for  the  first  time  in  their  his¬ 
tory,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  newspapers  to  use 
their  full  power  in  defence  of  their  own  interests. 
They  .should  accept  the  challenge  hurled  at  them  by 


reactionary  Congressmen,  and  fight  the  men  who 
are  fighting  the  newspapers.  They  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  for  this  struggle  through  abandoning  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  trying  to  sell  their  papers  at  a  losing  price. 


CONGRESSIONAL  HOSTILITY  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


WHAT  would  be  thought  of  the  patriotism  iiiid 
loyalty  of  the  Congress  if  its  members  should 
devote  precious  days  and  nights  to  devising 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  army  and  navy  e.stab- 
lishments  might  be  hampered,  crippled,  and  made  In- 
effective  in  the  present  crisis? 

Ts  it  not  literally  true  that,  after  the  army  and 
navy,  the  press  of  .\merica  is  the  greatest  asset  for 
national  defence?  Is  it  not  true  that  any  effort  to 
weaken,  to  cripple,  and  to  make  ineffective  the  news- 
paper.s  of  the  country  is  an  effort  to  weaken  the  no¬ 
tion  at  war? 

Aside  from  crushing  military  defeat  in  the  war, 
could  there  Ije  any  greater  di.saster  to  the  cause  of 
American  democracy  than  would  result  from  taxing 
to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  restricting  to  the  verge  of 
imi>otency  tho  newspapers  of  America? 

He  who  would,  from  whatever  motive,  attack  the 
press  with  a  view  to  destroying  or  curtailing  its 
power  and  influence  and  .service  would  hardly  hesi¬ 
tate  to  betray  the  nation’s  interests  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  memliers  of  Con¬ 
gress  join  a  fight  aimed  to  weaken  the  newsiiapcrs 
— even  to  visit  disa.ster  upon  many  of  them — without 
a  full  realization  of  tho  intent  and  nature  ot  the  as¬ 
sault.  For  an  attack  upon  the  press  is  an  attack 
upon  the  third  arm  of  the  nation’s  defence.  Pa¬ 
triotism  would  urge,  at  this  juncture  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  crisis,  that  the  Congress  should  take  care  that 
the  institution  of  a  free  press  lie  strengthened— -tnar 
the  business  of  newspaper  making  should  be  safe- 
guarded  from  unju.st  burdens  of  taxation,  .so  that 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  press  might  grow  In¬ 
stead  of  dimini.sh  in  the  hour  of  the  national  need. 

The  press  of  America  a.sks  nothing  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  but  justice,  a  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the 
service  it  is  rendering  and  may  render  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  .successful  pro.secution  of  the  war, 
and  immunity  from  the  studied  hostility  of  those 
reactionaries  in  public  life  who  regard  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  fearless  newspaper  as  a  personal  menace 
to  them.selves. 


THE  CENSORSHIP 


There  is  a  prospect  that  the  censor.ship  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Espionage  bill  will  be  eliminated, 
thus  resting  the  matter  of  press  censor.ship  on 
the  basis  demanded  in  the  resolution  passed  by  tho 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  In 
that  resolution  it  was  urged  that  newspapers  were 
fully  responsible  for  the  publication  of  information 
of  value  to  the  enemy  under  the  laws  governing  and 
puni.shing  trea.son. 

As  an  instance  of  the  careful  regard  for  national 
interests  which  newspapers  are  showing  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  cri.si.s,  the  news  of  the  departure  of  an  American 
fleet  of  destroyers  for  the  North  Sea  was  not  puD- 
lished  until  several  days  after  the  safe  arrival  of  tho 
expedition  at  a  British  port.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
information  of  this  character  will,  at  all  times,  be 
quite  as  rigorously  safeguarded  as  in  this  instance. 

Congre.ssman  Thomas  U.  Sisson,  of  Mississippi,  In 
.speaking  on  the  proposed  cemsorship  on  Tuesday, 
said  that  he  was — speaking  as  a  man  long  in  public 
life — not  afraid  of  a  newspaper  when  it  lies;  that  he 
was  afraid  of  It  when  it  told  the  truth.  For  refresh¬ 
ing  common-sense  and  undiluted  Americanism  li  Is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Sisson’s  speech  has  been  equalled  in 
the  course  of  the  long  debates  on  this  mea.sure. 

The  Editor  and  Pubijsher  seemed  to  be  voicing  an 
extreme  radicalism,  in  the  view  of  some  of  its  friends, 
when  it  said,  several  weeks  ago,  that  any  restrictive 
censorship  law  would  be  ILLEGAL.  That  view, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive,  members  of  the  Congress,  and  it  seems  now 
likely  that  it  will  prevail  in  the  national  councils. 


Proposed  censorship  regulations  would,  if  they 
had  been  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the 
gentlemen  who  sold  embalmed  beef  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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4  LL  opinions,  properly  so  called,  are  stages  on  the 
■^road  to  truth.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  man 
will  travel  any  further,  hut  if  he  has  really  considered 
the  world  and  drawn  a  conclusion,  he  has  travelled 
so  far. — Stevenson. 


PERSONALS 

NKW  YORK — William  E.  Haskell, 
jr.,  of  the  Gillam  Service,  is  "doing 
his  bit”  with  Company  No.  14,  New 
York  Division,  in  the  training  camp  at 
I’lattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

.Julian  Harris,  one  of  New  York’s  best- 
known  newspaper  men,  arrived  on  May 
12  at  Plattsburgh  Barracks,  where  he  is 
training  with  Company  No.  1,  in  the 
( ttficers’  Reserve  Training  Camp. 

Carl  Byoir,  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  has  joined 
forces  with  Samuel  P.  Booth,  and  will 
establish  a  merchandising  department 
for  the  Interborough  News  Company, 
of  New  York  city. 

Elmer  Roberts,  of  the  Paris  bureau 
of  the  As.sociated  Press,  accompanied 
the  French  Mission  to  and  from  thi.« 
country. 

George  Wood,  of  the  re-write  desk 
of  the  Evening  Sun,  has  enlisted  as  a 
diiver  in  the  American  Ambulance 
Corpo,  and  will  sail  shortly  for  Prance. 

.Joseph  Brady,  of  tho  Evening  World 
.staff,  is  at  the  official  training  camp  at 
Platt.sburgh,  N.  Y. 

Sidney  Stuart  Richard.son,  of  the 
Herald  staff,  who  wa.s  with  Gen.  Per¬ 
shing  in  Mexico,  is  at  the  oHicer.s’  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  CITIES— John  J.  O'Rourke, 
for  years  an  associate  editor  on 
Paterson,  Passaic,  and  Newark  news¬ 
papers  and  a  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  World,  has  been  appointed  Field 
Income  Tax  Deputy  by  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Collector  Charles  V.  Duffy.  Mr. 
O’Rourke,  who  lives  in  Paterson,  is  now 
editorial  writer  on  the  Newark  I^edgcr. 

John  Nicholas  Beffel,  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner,  is  publishing  a  monthly 
magazine  called  Living  Men. 

Homer  A.  Guck,  vice-president  of  the 
Mining  Gazette  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Houghton  (Mich.)  daily  Mining  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Calumet  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  has  entered  the  Fort  Sheridan 
training  camp  near  Chicago. 

Frank  Knox,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Manchestef  (N.  H.)  Leader  and 
Union  and  prominently  identified  with 
the  New  Hampshire  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety,  has  been  ordered  by  the  War 
Department  to  report  on  Monday  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  reserve  offi¬ 
cers’  training  camp  at  Madison  Bar¬ 
racks,  New  York. 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  naval  coast  patrol  at  New 
Haven.  Newell  A.  Ritchie,  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  staff,  and  John  Seaman,  of  the 
Meriden  Journal  staff,  have  enlisted  in 
the  National  Guard. 

Miss  Sarah  Macdougall,  formerly  with 
the  Milwaukee  Daily  News,  is  now  club 
editor  of  the  Sentinel. 

Chester  W.  Vonier,  reporter  and  copy- 
reader  on  Milwaukee  newspapers  for 
several  years,  has  assumed  a  desk  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

John  L.  Davis,  of  Sacramento,  Cal., 
a  well-known  newspaper  man  and  legis¬ 
lative  writer,  has  been  appointed  by 
State  Corporation  Commissioner  L.  H. 
Carnahan  to  take  charge  of  special 
work  In  the  statistical  department  of 
the  Corporation  Commission. 

O.  H.  Bailey,  who  has  been  assistant 
manager  of  the  Monterey  (Cal.)  Ameri¬ 
can  for  the  past  two  years,  has  report¬ 
ed  for  duty  at  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Camp,  at  the  San  Francisco 
Presidio. 

J.  E.  Hogan,  who  has  held  positions 
on  newspapers  in  San  Francisco,  Tuc¬ 
son,  and  other  cities,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Nogales  (Arizona)  Daily 
Herald. 


Harry  W.  Walker,  for  several  years 
actively  identified  with  the  Hili  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  New  York,  and  widely 
known  in  the  publishing  field,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  po.sition  of  business  manager 
of  the  Inltrnational  Trade  Press,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Lieut. -Col.  Janies  D.  Clark,  who  has 
been  on  military  duty  for  the  past  year, 
has  returned  to  his  work  as  business 
manager  of  the  Galt  (Ont.)  Reporter. 

Earl  Bains  has  resigned  as  Columbus, 
().,  corre.spondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  to  become  puWicity  man  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  C.  E.  Collins,  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeds  him  with  the 
A.  P. 

/ 

A.  E.  McKee,  until  recently  Columbus 
correspondent  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  as  one  of  two 
members  of  the  new  Clemency  Board, 
which  will  have  charge  of  the  reorgan- 
i-'ation  of  Ohio’s  parole  and  pardon  sys¬ 
tem  for  criminals. 

George  E.  McCann,  formerly  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post- Standard. 

Donald  K.  Miller,  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Star,  has  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  force. 

Philip  E.  I.,awavill,  newspaper  man  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  has  enlisted  in  the  First 
Field  Hospital  Corp.s. 

.\lmer  Sanborn,  a  Des  Moines,  la., 
new.spaper  man,  who  drove  an  ambul¬ 
ance  on  the  battle-front  "Somewhere  in 
France”  last  .summer,  is  returning  to 
resume  his  duties  there. 

Frank  Knox,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Leader  and 
Union,  is  in  the  reserve  officers’  training 
camp  at  Madi.son  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  John  Reid,  R.E.,  formerly  of  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Herald,  and  lately  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Highland  Brigade  in  Eng¬ 
land.  has  been  appointed  a  staff  Inter¬ 
preter  and  will  proceed  to  the  Ru.sslan 
front. 

IJeut.  W.  M.  Scanlan,  formerly  of  the 
Montreal  Herald.  Toronto  News,  Regina 
Leader,  and  Ottawa  Journal,  has  given 
his  life  for  his  country.  On  April  16  he 
was  reported  in  the  casualty  list  as  “died 
from  wounds.” 

George  F.  Burba,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  will  be¬ 
come  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Evening  Dispatch  on  June  1. 

Bligh  A.  Dodds  has  been  made  local 
editor  and  advertising  manager  of  thb 
Lowville  (N.  T.)  Democrat. 

C.  J.  King,  traffic  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  of¬ 
fice.  where  he  takes  charge  of  the  news 
department. 

Francis  McMullen,  of  the  San  Pran- 
ci.sco  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  Is  now  an  en¬ 
sign  in  the  United  States  navy,  doing 
duty  as  a.ssistant  naval  cable  and  tele¬ 
graph  censor. 

E.  .T.  Knowlton,  city  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Dally  Union,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  new  com¬ 
mission  to  control  and  manage  the  State 
in.stitutions. 

Harold  W.  Belcher,  assiociate  editor 
of  the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Star,  has 
resigned  and  gone  to  Chicago  to  do 
new.spaper  work. 

A.  E.  McKee,  for  several  years  Co¬ 
lumbus  correspondent  of  the  (Cleveland 


(().)  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  called  to 
Cleveland  by  his  paper.  Walker  Buell 
now  represents  the  Plain  Dealer  in  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Lorenzo  Fergu.son  Woodruff  has  left 
the  Atlanta  Journal  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

Robert  Crozier  Long,  one  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  men  In  Rus.sia,  is 
recovering  from  a  mild  attack  of  .small¬ 
pox. 

Morrison  R.  Toomer,  city  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  News,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps 
and  gone  into  training,  as  has  Paul  it. 
Cottrell,  former  reporter  on  the  Okla- 
homan-Times. 

Tho  following  newspaper  men  of  .Vt- 
lanta,  Ga.,  have  joined  the  Otficer.s’  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  training  school  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson:  Quimby  Melton,  city  editor 

of  the  Constitution;  John  Pa.schall,  city 
editor  of  the  Journal;  Archie  Ijce,  spe¬ 
cial  political  writer  on  the  Georgian; 
Lawrence  Stellings,  of  the  Journal,  is 
going  into  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer;  James  S.  Moon,  of 
the  Journal,  has  passed  his  exannna- 
tions  for  a  commission  in  the  army; 
George  Battey,  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Georgian,  has  gone  into  the 
United  States  navy. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  city  editor  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Evening  News; 
Harold  Webber,  reporter  of  the  Evening 
News,  and  Clarence  S.  Bartels,  of  the 
advertising  force  of  the  Enquirer  and 
News,  are  among  tho.se  who  have  gone 
to  the  military  training  camp  at  Fort 
Sheridan. 

St.  Elmo  Messengale,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
former  president  of  tho  Atlanta  Ad  Club, 
is  in  Washington  in  conference  with 
other  members  of  the  National  Board 
of  Advertising  on  the  bc.st  method  of 
advertising  tho  bond  issues  authoiized 
by  Congress  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Gerrfiany. 

A.  E.  McKee,  for  several  years  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland 


Plain  Dealer,  has  been  recalled  to  Cleve¬ 
land  by  his  new.spaper,  which  is  being 
reprc.sented  in  Cohmibus  by  Walker 
Buell. 

Earl  Baird  has  resigned  as  Columbus, 
t).,  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  to  become  publicity  man  for  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health.  C.  E.  Col- 
lin.s,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Baird. 


Philadelphia— Richard  j.  Beam¬ 
ish,  who  is  never  happier  than  when 
he  is  taking  his  pen  in  hand,  has  been 
in  Washington  much  of  the  time  lately, 
.sending  hack  to  the  Press  corking 
.storie.s  of  the  French  and  English  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  doings  of  Congress.  He 
came  with  the  French  envoys  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  wrote  a  poem  or  two  and  a  big 
descriptive  story,  and  then  hi«d  him  to 
tho  national  capital  again. 

M.  Katz,  editor  of  the  Jewish  World, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  .Jewish 
town  meeting  held  at  the  Garrick  Thea¬ 
tre,  at  which  the  future  of  Palestine 
was  discu.ssed.  I>juis  Edward  Levy,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  iirocess  which  led  t!ie  way 
to  half-tones,  and  one  of  tho  oldest 
Zionist.*!  in  tho  city,  presided. 

The  Women’s  Pre.ss  As-sociation,  the 
oldest  organization  of  women  writers 
in  the  State,  held  a  “National  Friend¬ 
ship  Night”  at  the  Adelphia  during  the 
week,  when  French,  Engiish,  Belgian, 
and  Italian  speakers  of  note  toid  wiiat 
the  entrance  of  America  into  the  war 
meant  for  their  respective  countries.  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Buisson,  of  the  French  Mis¬ 
sion,  Director  of  Primary  Education  in 
France  for  twenty  years,  was  a  di.s- 
tinguished  visitor  and  made  an  address. 
Curtis  Wager-Smith  arranged  the  pio- 
gramme.  On  the  same  night  the  Wo¬ 
men  Writers’  Club  gave  a  dance  at  the 
Rittenhouse. 

James  Barnes,  war  oorresiwndent  and 
author,  lectured  at  the  Princeton  Club 
a  few  nights  ago  on  “Aviation.” 


Visitors  to  New  York 
•Joseph  Pulitzer,  jr.,  publishe,’  St. 
I.,ouis  Post-Dispatch. 

Guy  U.  Hardy,  editor  Canon  City 
(Col.)  Record. 

Frank  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News. 

.1.  W.  Chew,  of  the  Xenia  (O )  Ga¬ 
zette. 

A.  PJ.  Grozior,  of  tho  Boston  Post 


The  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Times  has  renewed  its 
contract  for  The  Haskin 
Letter  for  another  year. 
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Boston— Harold  P.  Wheeler,  Eu¬ 
gene  H.  Sleeper,  aJid  Theodore  E. 
Hedlund,  all  of  the  Post  staff,  have 
gone  to  Plattsburgh,  where  they  will 
train  with  the  hors;  of  getting  officers’ 
commissions. 

if.  I<yman  Armes,  .Joseph  Hurley,  ami 
I-'rank  Hurley  started  Tue.s«lay  in  an 
auto  for  Eno.sburg,  Vt.,  where  they  will 
spend  two  weeks  catching  trout  and 
swapping  vacation  yarns. 

Harry  B.  Metcalf,  head  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  American,  has  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  gardens  among  the 
newspaper  fraternity.  He  lives  in  Ar¬ 
lington.  He  has  peas  up  and  straw- 
Ijerry  plants  which  look  the  part.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  Arlington  As.soc1a- 
tion  for  Conservation  of  Food. 

Mayor  Curley  di.stributed  personal 
<-ards  to  the  newspaper  men  covering 
the  .loffre  parade,  deciding  that  they 
would  work  better  than  fire  badges  for 
admi.s.sion  to  the  lines. 

.lames  <^  White,  political  editor  ot 
the  Herald,  is  in  Washington'  for  a 
stay  of  some  months’  duration. 

PUOVI HENCE,  H.  I.— Henry  E.  Sel- 
leck,  formerly  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  but  now  advertising  editor  for 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  (.’om- 
pany  in  Detroit,  was  a  visitor  here  over 
last  Sunday. 

George  M.  Hall,  a  newspajH'r  man  in 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  a  former  reporter 
here,  has  been  renewing  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  during  the  past  week. 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  editor  of  the 
lio.ston  Herald,  was  a  speaker  at  a  Ijan- 
quet  held  here  last  week.  He  spoke  o.t 
“The  Economic  Mystery  of  the  War.” 

Thomas  H.  Dinneny,  who  has  i-ecent- 
ly  gone  to  Detroit,  was  given  a  gol<i 
watch,  suitably  engraved,  l)y  his  fel¬ 
low-workers  on  the  Pawtucket  Times, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

Albert  A.  Bruell,  of  the  Journal,  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  with  Geiman 
measles.  F.  H.  Hopkins,  copy  desk  man, 
has  also  been  ill. 

PITTSBURGH — John  E.  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Evening  Telegram,  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Sherrard  Ewing,  formerly  a  well- 
known  newspaper  man  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  lately  as.sociated  with 
the  American  City  Bureau,  New  York, 
is  at  the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Niagara. 

The  Trade  Boosting  Tour  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  the 
foilowing  newspaper  representatives: 
I’ittsburgh  Dispatch,  H.  Brownfield 
Scott;  Pittsburgh  <5agette-Times,  Guy 

L.  Ralston;  Tri-State  News  Bim*au, 
Thomas  H.  Miller. 

Robert  A-  Goshorn  is  now  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Hotel  Journal. 

Pittsburgh  Allied  Bazaar  at  Motor 
Square  Garden,  Pittsljurgh,  June  23-30, 
has  as  honorary  patrons,  Alexander  P. 
Moore,  Pittsburgh  Leader;  Col.  C.  A. 
Rook,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch;  Col.  O.  S. 
Hershman,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Chicago— Carolyn  wils<jn,  until  re¬ 
cently  Paris  corre.spondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  gave  a  talk  last  Fri¬ 
day  before  a  group  of  clubwomen  iii  the 
home  of  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour. 

Chicago  newspaper  men  who  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  Fort  Sheridan  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  training  camp  include: 
Charles  G.  McArthur,  of  the  Tribune; 
“Jim”  Lowder,  of  the  Herald;  Ben  Ken¬ 
dall,  of  the  Examiner,  and  T.  A.  Ballen- 
tyne,  of  the  Daily  News. 

J.  Loy  Maloney,  formerly  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  staff,  was  taken  sick  with 
chickenpox  shortly  after  he  registered 
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at  the  camp.  He  hopes  to  get  back  into 
the  harness  after  a  few  daya 

Kenneth  C.  Beaton,  who  has  achieved 
fame  as  a  writer  of  “Ye  Towne  Gossip” 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Is  now  in 
Chicago,  where  he  will  remain  several 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days 
when  he  returns  to  New  York  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  “K.  C.  B.  Afternoon”  at  the 
Actors’  Fund  Fair. 

Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  delivered  a  lecture  last 
Sunday  before  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Evening  Club  in  Orchestra  hall.  His 
subject  was  “The  World  Conflict  of 
Ideas.” 

H.  H.  Evans,  brother  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  health  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  given  a  comhiission 
as  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  an  East¬ 
ern  navy  yard. 

(Charles  N.  Wheeler,  of  Hie  Chicago 
Tribune  staff,  is  on  his  way  to  Russia 
to  report  war  conditions  there.  Mrs. 
Floyd  Gibbons  has  sailed  for  Europe  to 
join  her  husband,  who  is  London  corre¬ 
.spondent  foi  the  Tribune. 

Walter  Howey,  con.sulting  editor  for 
the  Chicago  Examiner,  Is  the  author  of 
a  new  photo-play  called  “Should  She 
Obey,”  which  is  being  shown  at  a  local 
movie  theatre. 

ST.  PAUL— Nine  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal  have  enlisted  in  the  war.  Two  of 
them  have  left — Louis  L.  Collins,  with 
the  Norton-Harjes  Ambulance  Corps  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  France,  and 
Jefferson  Jones,  with  the  army  aviation 
sciiool.  The  other  seven  were  given  a 
dinner  by  their  associates.  They  are: 
Ralph  Campbell,  Clarence  B.  Winter, 
Neil  H.  Swanson,  James  L.  Markham, 
Erne.st  A.  Rovehstad,  Charles  J.  Brad¬ 
ley,  and  John  P.  Stewart. 

Charles  T.  Kelley,  editor  of  the  Me- 
nahga  (Minn.)  Advertiser  and  secretary 
of  the  All-Minnesota  Development  As¬ 
sociation,  has  undertaken  to  raise  a 
volunteer  regiment  in  advance  of  the 
selective-draft  drawing. 

Frank  Wing,  the  well-known  North¬ 
western  caricaturist,  has  begun  a  series 
of  illustrated  articles  on  public  men  for 
the  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  of  St.  Paul. 
For  the  first  time  Mr.  Wing  writes  the 
stories  for  his  pictures. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Silliman  Evans,  for 
some  time  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Record,  has  accepted  a 
place  as  reporter  on  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

Glenn  Doss,  until  recently  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Whitewright  (Tex.)  Sun, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  clerk- 
.ship  in  the  adjutant-general’s  office  at 
Washington. 

J.  L.  Hen.son,  until  recently  reporter 
on  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record,  has 
accepted  a  po.sition  of  reporter  on  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  gave  a  series  of  readings 
at  Waco  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Waco  Ad  Winters’  League. 

J.  L.  Switzer,  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Evening  Journal,  has  re.signed. 

New-spaper  men  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who 
accompanied  the  seventeenth  annual 
trade  excursion  of  the  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  its  tour  through  parts  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louis¬ 
iana,  were:  M.  W.  Florer,  circulation 
department,  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.’s  publi¬ 
cations;  Walter  C.  Esry,  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  Dallas  News;  Glenn  Pricer, 
Dallas  Dispatch;  Emmett  Hambrick, 
Dallas  Times-Herald. 

M.  J.  Williams,  an  expert  printer  who 
has  been  employed  In  various  printing 


offices  and  newspaper  plants  in  Texas 
and  (Oklahoma,  has  been  selected  by 
Governor  Williams  of  Oklahoma  to  be¬ 
come  State  Industrial  Commissioner. 

W.  C.  MoGintie,  who  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor  Henry  D.  Lindsley,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
who  has  been  with  the  Dallas  Evening 
.louinal  since  the  expiration  of  Mayor 
Lindsley’s  term,  a  few  weeks  ago,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Texas  State  Fair  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Dallas.  Mr.  MoGintie  was  city 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  be¬ 
fore  becoming  private  secretary  to 
Mayor  Lindsley. 

H.  C.  Pearson,  publi.sher  of  the  India 
Rubber  World,  hM  arrived  here  from 
Manila,  after  having  made  a  tour  of  the 
Philippine  I.slands  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ve.stigating  the  possibilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rubber.  He  will  make  a  re¬ 
port  in  Washington  on  the  results  of  his 
survey,  which,  he  hopes,  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  extensive  rubber  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  islands. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Albert  J.  Porter. 

assistant  city  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
and  a  member  of  Its  edltori.al  staff  for 
the  last  eleven  years,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensigm  in  the  United  States 
Navy  Reserve  and  has  reported  as  as¬ 
sistant  naval  censor  in  San  Francisco. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  reporters  who 
.sailed  with  the  American  fleet  to  the 
we.st  coast  of  Mexico  In  1914.  Francis 
McMullln,  also  of  the  Chronicle’s  staff, 
is  also  now  an  ensign,  and  is  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  censor’s  office  as  an  as- 
.sistant  cable  censor. 

Harold  W.  Ross,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  San  Francisco, 
has  returned  from  a  short  vacation, 
.spent  with  relatives  In  Salt  Lake  Cfity. 

Kenneth  C.  Adams,  political  writer  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Newspaper  Men’s 
Club,  is  enjoying  the  fishing  near  Or- 
land. 

R.  J.  Kirk,  of  the  San  Francisco  Call, 
has  returned  from  a  week’s  vacation  in 
Sonoma  County. 

E.  A.  Charlton  has  taken  the  water¬ 
front  beat  on  the  Call  staff. 

William  J.  Bryan,  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
moner,  who  is  touring  California  on  a 
Chautauqua  circuit,  is  filling  a  number 
of  speaking  engagements  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  vicinity,  on  topics  that  have 
a  bearing  on  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Frederick  G.  Bunch,  Le.ster  Martin 
Kilgarif,  .\rthur  MacLennan,  and  R.  C. 
Saunders,  all  of  the  ,San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  staff,  are  training  at  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  the 
Pre.sldlo,  having  been  accepted  for  com- 
mis.sion.s. 

Stuart  Dunbar  and  W.  H.  Gratton,  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call  staff,  have  join¬ 
ed  the  navy  service  as  “radio-gunners,” 
with  duties  connected  with  signal  work. 

Among  newspaper  men  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  visitors  are  Chester  H.  Rowell, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Fresno  Re¬ 
publican;  Editor  Reginald  Fern.ald,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  F.  W.  Leadbetter, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Stuart  Olivier,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore  News,  is  here  as  a  tourist, 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  In 
the  party,  which  Is  travelling  by  pri¬ 
vate  car,  are  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Philip  L. 
Poe,  of  Baltimore. 

SPOKANE,  Wash. — ^J.  Newton  Colver, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  formerly  sporting  editor  of 
this  paper,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  Journalism  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
High  School,  Spokane. 


Wilbur  C.  Tuttle,  for  mahy  years  pho¬ 
tographer  and  cartoonist  on  the  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  resigned.  He  has  met  with 
marked  success  in  short-story  writing, 
his  humorous  tales  of  the  West  being 
featured  by  Adventure  Magazine,  and 
he  will  devote  his  full  time  to  this  work. 

Arthur  L.  Perry,  of  Medford,  Oiv., 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  later  on  a  North  Yakima 
newspaper,  has  enlisted  and  has  been 
called  to  the  Portland,  Ore.,  office  of 
the  navy  to  serve  as  yeoman  clerk  dur¬ 
ing  the  recruiting  rush. 

N.  W.  Durham,  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Spokane  Historical  Society. 

CANADA— R.  L.  Richardson,  editor 
of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  who  ha.s 
been  in  eastern  C’anada  on  busines.s  for 
several  days,  returned  home  last  Sat¬ 
urday. 

John  M.  Imrie,  manager  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  Association,  has  accep.ted 
an  Invitation  to  speak  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Departmental  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  CHubs  of  the  World  Con¬ 
vention  at  St.  Louis,  his  theme  being, 
“How  the  Governments  of  Canada  Are 
Using  Advertising.” 

Frank  F.  Patterson,  of  the  Baltiniore 
Sun  staff,  was  in  Toronto  recently' get¬ 
ting  a  line  on  financial  and  industrial 
conditions  in  Canada  under  war-tiTuo 
conditions. 


Roy  Quinlan's  New  Connection 
Roy  Quinlan,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  American  Y’^outh,  later  connected 
with  Modern  Electrics,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  has  joined  the  field  staff  of 
the  William  D.  MeJunkin  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago.  The  MeJunkin  Agency 
has  removed  its  offices  from  the  Crilly 
Building,  where  they  have  been  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  to  the  thirteenth  floor 
of  the  Mailers  Building.  The  addition 
of  a  number  of  new  accounts  necessi¬ 
tated  larger  quarters. 


Letters  to 
Successful 
Publishers 

THE  TIMES 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Dear  Friends: 

When  we  are  asked  to  give 
alistof|representative  clients, 
we  are  always  careful  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Louisville  Times. 

We  like  to  have  it  known 
that  your  paper,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous 
in  the  South,  has  been  with 
us  for  years. 

We  have  never  received  a 
complaint  from  The  Times 
about  our  service.  This  dues 
not  mean  that  there  has 
never  been  room  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Far  from  it,  since  we 
are  but  human.  It  does  mean 
that  you  know  we  are  always 
trying  to  deliver  our  best, 
and  that  you  keep  the  gene¬ 
ral  batting  average  in  mind 
when  we  hit  a  pop  fly. 
Frankly,  we  like  to  do  bus¬ 
iness  with  you,  and  hope 
that  th|e  relationship  may 
continue  for  many  a  year. 
Very  sincerely. 

The  Central  Press  Ass’n. 

New  York  and  Cleveland. 


URGES  PUBLISHERS  TO 
GO  TO  A.  A.  C.  W.  MEETING 


P.  S.  Florea,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Advertising  Clubs,  Tells  Why  Newspa- 
jier"  Men  Should  Visit  St.  Louis — New 
Ammunition  Available  for  the  Selling 
Force. 

There  will  be  much  of  vital  interest 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
di.scussed  at  the  convention  af  the  As- 
.sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  St.  Louis  next  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  P.  S.  Florea,  secretary-manager 
of  that  organization. 

“If  I  were  a  newspaper  publisher,”  he 
slates,  ”1  would  not  feel  that  I  could 
afford  to  miss  those  occasions,  because 
by  going,  I  could  gather  grist  for  my 
mill  that  I  could  use  all  the  year.  I 
would  gather  inspiration  and  take  it 
back  home  and  inject  into  my  selling 
organization  a  part  of  what  I  had  gath¬ 
ered.  Thereby  I  would  pay  for  the 
trip  several  times  over.  I  would  go  and 
I  would  take  some  of  my  men. 

“If  I  were  an  advertising  agent,  I 
would  be  there  and  I  would  have  men 
from  my  service  department  and  my 
selling  organization  with  me,  for  from 
some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  I  would  learn  some  things 
which  advertising  will  do  for  a  concern 
and  how  It  does  it.  I  would  get  a  lot 
of  bra.ss  tack  facts  which  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  divulge.  I  would  get  new 
ammunition  for  my  appeals  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  and  I  would 
have  new  talking  points  for  tho  solicita¬ 
tion  of  new  accounts. 

CALIBKK  OK  THK  SI’BAKKIiS. 

"I  would  go  if  I  were  a  general  ad¬ 
vertiser,  to  hear  what  the  biggest  men 
in  the  advertising  world  have  to  say. 

“Such  men  as  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
Hugh  Chalmers,  H.  J.  Heinz,  John  N. 
Willys,  George  W.  Coleman,  William 
Woodhead,  Samuel  C.  Dodds,  Merle  Sl- 
dener,  W.  L.  Saunders,  Louis  K.  Lig¬ 
gett,  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Louis  W.  Hill, 
G.  H.  Powell,  and  others  will  be  there. 
Surely  these  men  will  have  a  message 
that  will  be  worth  going  to  St.  Louis 
to  hear.  Their  own  success  won  through 
advertising,  will  make  some  wonderful 
stories.  Then  there  Is  going  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  de¬ 
velop  the  point  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  person  in  the  audience. 

“There  will  be  ideas  galore  in  the 
advertising  exhibit  this  year,  which  will 
include  the  big  representation  of  adver¬ 
tising  used  by  Bonar  Law  to  obtain 
the  British  war  loan.  The  exhibit,  on 
the  authority  of  John  Hart,  of  London, 
has  been  started  to  this  country, 

"The  entertainment  features  will  be 
the  best  seen  at  any  previous  conven¬ 
tion. 

"There  will  be  a  patriotic  air  through¬ 
out — it  will  start  with  the  first  .session 
and  la.st  through  to  the  end." 


Audited  by  the  A.  B.  C. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  re¬ 
ports  tho  audit  of  the  following  news¬ 
papers:  , 

Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier,  Bur¬ 
lington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye,  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Star,  Marlon  (Ind.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tribune, 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader,  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Missouri  Republican,  Springfield 
(O.)  Daily  News,  Springfield  (O.)  Sun, 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade,  Toledo  (O.)  Times. 


After  all  the  struggle  for  riches,  place 
and  power.  In  the  final  accounting  it  is 
discovered  that  man  works  for  his 
board  and  clothes. 
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him  a  bit  “chesty,”  and  in  order  to  live 
up  to  it,  he  had  to  reach  the  top.  He 
climbed  so  steadily  that  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ran  his  picture  in  a  group 
of  "America’s  Greatest  Newspaper  (Zlar- 
toonists  and  Their  Favorite  Cartoons.” 

N.  B. — Lemars,  la.,  papers  please 
copy. 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


fomet  ' 

Tl^KGLDY 


FWhein  youWe  ^ 
Putting  the.  ’ 

FINISHING  TOUCHES 

I  ON  A  CAt^TOON 

'  PREP^RKTO^^'T  TO 
TAKINC  THE  OAV 
OFF  AND  TNE. 
TEV-EGFftPH  EblTOk 
COtvxES  m  ANC> 
•‘Klees’’ IT 


Tribute  from  the  Trenrhes 
A  dispatch  from  Paris  says  that  the 
enthusiastic  reception  in  the  United 
States  of  Marshal  Joffre,  M.  Viviani,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  French  Mis¬ 
sion  has  so  pleased  the  soldiers  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Division  that  they  have 
decided  unanimously  on  the  issuance  of 
a  siiecial  edition  in  English  of  their 
trench  newspaper,  “Burst  of  Laughter,” 
for  the  use  of  the  expected  American  ex¬ 
peditionary  corps. 


Berlin  News  Print  Shortage 
Newspaper  publishers  of  Berlin,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  state  that  un¬ 
less  they  obtain  news  print  by  the  end 
of  this  week  or  the  beginning  of  next, 
that  they  will  have  to  suspend. 


Respect  Is  worth  more  than  money. 


Heaot'AT  H.FEHnv 

C>TVOOO»WA\. 


PERRY’S  IDEA  OF  A  TRAGEDY 


1  a])ers  JNLA  ser¬ 

vice  ^ret  the  work  of  the 
best  writers  and  artists  in 
the  country. 

NEA  staff  members  are 
so  able  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  grabs  one  of  them 
off,  every  once  in  a  while. 
It  is  not  long  since  Her¬ 
bert  Quick,  of  the  NEA 
staff,  was  taken  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  and 
now 


.  £,•  1  I  erectea  a  siaiue  in  recogniuon  oi  me 

huiiny  Man  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal  ...  „  j 

,  .....  T  J  fame  he  has  wrapped  around  himself. 

Has  Been  Up  Against  It,  and  Knows. 

After  you  have  slaved  all  day  to  pro-  out  the  village  band  when  he  goes 
duce  a  cartoon  that  will  make  ’em  all  through  on  the  "limited.”  And  Perry  is 
sit  UP  until  midnight  talking  about  one  of  the  few  men  who  came  to  New 
It,  and  a  telegraph  editor  with  plenary  York  and  made  good.  During  the  eight- 
powers  walks  in  and  “holds  It  over” —  een  months  he  was  on  the  Journal  here 
wouldn’t  it  jar  you ?  Isn’t  it  almost  Jus-  boys  called  their  fathers  up  to  tell 
tification  for  trimming  the  spectacled  them  to  be  sure  and  bring  home  the 
martinet  who  presides  over  the  "make  Journal,  so  they  could  see  what  Perry 
up?”  If  you’re  in  doubt,  ask  Herbert  was  doing.  The  kids  didn’t  know  that 
H.  Perry,  cartoonist  of  the  Sioux  CJlty,  pop  grabbed  the  first  edition  himself 
(la.)  Journal.  He  knows.  He’s  been  with  exactly  the  same  Idea  In  view, 
there.  What  .he  thinks  of  the  fellow  Which  is  the  reason  for  that  two-  or 
who  plays  him  a  trick  like  that,  would  three-century  look  mentioned  above, 
be  interesting  reading,  if  it  could  be  Perry  thinks  that  by  that  time  they’ll 
stated  diplomatically.  It  would  take  a  be  so  ashamed  of  themselves  that  they’ll 
genttus  like  Mark  Twain  or  Eugene  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Field  to  do  Justice  to  the  Job,  and  as  Lemars  that  will  make  the  first  citizen 
they’re  both  dead,  the  world  will  never  of  the  town  dippy  with  Jealousy, 
get  the  innermost  thought  of  the  funny  Most  of  Perry’s  life  as  a  cartoonist 
man  when  he  runs  afoul  of  the  great-  has  been  spent  In  the  Middle  West, 
est  little  old  tragedy  that  can  happen  in  which  he  says  Is  the  finest  country  in 
a  newspaper  office.  the  world,  bar  none.  The  first  plc- 

Perry  is  a  man  who  looks  forward  200  ture  he  received  real  money  for  was 
or  300  years — which  Is  some  look.  It’s  when  he  captured  the  first  prize  in  an 
this  way:  He  was  born  In  Lemars,  amateur  conte.st  in  Judge.  This  made 


has  named  Charles 
Edward  Russell,  of  the 
NEA  staff,  as  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Commission  to 
Russia. 

It  is  the  work  of  men  like 
Quick  and  Ru.ssell  that 
papers  get  in  the  NEA 
service. 

Don’t  you  want  to  give 
your  readers  this  sort  of 
service  ? 


THE 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 
ASSOCIATION 


1279  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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CANADA  TO  INAUGURATE 
GENERAL  AI)  CAMPAIGN 


Will  S  art  a  Natinnal  Thrift  Propaganda 
in  All  Clashes  of  Papers — Large  Copy 
to  Daily  Newspapers  —  Provinre  of 
yuelwc  Already  in  the  Field — Tips 
for  the  Ad  Manager. 

MeKim.  Ltd.,  of  .Montreal,  will 
place  the  advcTtisinp  to  Ik-  launched  by 
the  Canadian  (iovernment  throuKh  th'* 
Vational  Sei-vi<-e  Hoard.  Contract.s  ari’ 
h*-ing  made  with  daily  newspaiiers  for  f. 
total  of  fi,720  lines.  The  first  .s<‘c;ion  of 
the  campaign  is  now  running  in  the 
farm  journals  of  western  Canada.  Its 
ai>peal  is  to  the  farmers  to  prepare  now 
to  till  more  land  in  1918.  The  general 
cam|)aign  will  lx“  commenced  within  the 
next  week  or  ten  day.s.  .\1I  daily  new.s 
papers  and  certain  cla.ss  publications 
will  be  u.sed  at  once,  and  it  is  likely 
that  rural  weekly  newspapers  will  be 
used  at  a  later  date.  The  adverti.se- 
ments  in  the  general  campaign  will  be 
illu.strated,  and  will  occupy  space  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  672  lines  each.  The  purpose 
of  the  general  campaign  is  to  advertise 
the  idea  of  thrift  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  reduction  of  w;i,ste  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  life.  There  will  lie  a 
siHs-ial  campaign  at  a  later  date  in  the 
farm  publication.s  of  eastern  Canada. 
This  campaign  will  have  to  do  with  a 
siK'cial  phase  of  production. 

The  Canadian  Adverti.sing  Compfiny, 
I'nity  Huilding.  Montreal,  Can.,  is  run¬ 
ning  its  first  advertising  campaign  in 
the  newsiiapers  of  that  province  for  the 
flovernment  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
■MI  daily  and  weekly  new.sjiapers  arc 
l>eing  u.sed.  The  campaign  consists  of 
three  insertions,  aggregating  about  1,200 
lines  in  each  publi<’ation.  The  purpose 
of  the  campaign  is  to  .secure  farm  help. 

Tin:  CiBORci;  Hattkn  Co..  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  Huilding,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
reading  notices  with  new.spapers  in  New 
York  city  and  vicinity  for  H.  T.  Dewey 
A:  .‘<ons.  wine.s,  128  Kulton  Street,  New 
York  <-ity. 

Hi.ack.man-Hoss  Co.,  9.7  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  will  place  full  pages 
an<l  half-pag-es  in  color  and  pictorial  sec¬ 
tions  of  daily  newspapers  in  New  York 
city,  Hoston,  and  Philadelphia,  for  the 
.Mfred  H.  Smith  Co.,  "Djer  Kiss  Per¬ 
fume.”  35  We.st  3.3d  Street,  New  York 
city. 

Thr  Coixiny  Apveutisino  Co.,  1  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  New  York 
city  and  vicinity  for  the  Kloo  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  “Kloo  Metal  Shoe  Tree,”  545 
West  22d  Street,  New  York  city. 

Thu  Wendeu,  I'.  Colton  Co.,  165 
Hroadwa.v.  New  York  city,  will  place 
the  advertising  for  the  Hud.son  Itiver 
Day  Line,  Dcsbro.sses  Street  pier,  New 
York  city. 

Thk  W.  S.  Hill  Ahvektisinc  Co.,  V'an- 
dergrift  Huihling,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
(ilacing  orders  with  iicwspaiH'rs  in  s('- 
lected  s<‘ctions  for  the  Pull-Mor  Motor 
Truck  Co..  Pitt.sburgh,  Pa. 

Thk  Walter  L.  Hoighton  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Vgenc-y,  404  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  city,  is  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  .selected  sections  for  the  Al- 
i-emo  .Manufacturing  Co.,  “Kor-Ker 
Tire  Filler,"  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  New 
York  city. 

The  McLain-Hadden-Simpers  Co.,  220 
Hroadway,  New  York  city,  is  asking 
rates  in  new.spapers  on  a  national  bank 
a;<’ount,  the  advertising  to  run  this 
month  in  metropolitan  papers. 

The  McAvoy  .Advertlsing  ('o.,  Conway 
Huilding,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  2,000- 
line  contracts  with  some  We.stern  news- 


pajiers  for  the  Universal  Motor  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Morse  International  Agency, 
Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New 
York  city,  is  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  the  Rumford  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  “Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate,” 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Harry  Porter  Co.,  18  East  41st 
Stivet,  New  York  city,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  a  number  of  New  Jersey 
newspapers  for  the  Emerson  Shoe  Co., 
Rockland,  Mas.s. 

The  Filank  Presbrey  Co.,  1001  Che.st- 
nut  Strwt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  making 
contract.s  with  a  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vanui  new.spapers  for  the  Quaker  Kola 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Sacks  Co.,  171  .Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  places  the  advertising 
of  the  Raybe.stos  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
.New  York  city,  are  placing  orders  with 
a  numlier  of  large  city  newspapers  for 
the  Tulloss  School  of  Typewriting,  1825 
College  Hill.  Springfield,  O. 

The  Stalker  Advertising  Co.,  Nasby 
Building,  Toledo,  O.,  will  start  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  it  is  reported,  for 
the  Row'e  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  East  4  2d  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  orders  with 
Pacific  Coast  papers  for  “Adams.  Pepsin 
Gum,”  manufactured  by  the  American 
Chicle  Co.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  city,  and  also  the  account  of  the 
"Chalmers  automobile,”  of  the  Chalmers 
Motor  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


NEWS  OF  LIVE  AD  CLUBS 

The  Brooklyn  Advertising  Club  re¬ 
cently  opened  its  new  home,  "The 
.Nest,”  atop  the  Temple  Bar  Building, 
44  Court  Street. 

f'harles  \V.  English,  of  the  Better 
Bu.siness  Bureau  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
.Ad  Club,  “got”  J.  F.  Schwankovsky,  of 
the  Schwan  Piano  Company,  for  fake 
adverti.sing.  He  tried  to  put  a  $375 
“value”  on  a  $250  piano,  which  he  of¬ 
fered  as  a  “bargain”  at  $281.25,  on  the 
instalment  plan. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Adcraft  Club  expects 
to  .send  about  75  people  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention.  About  half  that  number 
have  already  signed  up  for  the  trip. 

Davenport,  la.,  will  send  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  St.  Louis  down  the  river  on  the 
steamer  Morning  Star,  which  will  re¬ 
main  docked  there  during  the  conven¬ 
tion. 


.  CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

CoLLiNsvii.i.E,  Ill. — J.  O.  Monroe,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Courier, 
has  purchased  the  Collinsville  Herald, 
and  has  taken  charge  of  the  property. 
He  is  succeeded  at  .lacksonville  by 
Frank  Strucker. 

SANt'oiu),  Me. — The  Sanford  Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  of  which  Byron 
K.  Bennett  is  owner,  has  purchased  the 
Sanford  News  and  merged  it  with  the 
Tribune. 

Van  Hi  ren,  .Ark. — Frank  .Anderson 
has  rivived  the  Van  Huren  Press-.Ar- 
gus.  daily  edition,  which  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  about  three  months. 


Evidently  Well  Plei  >ed 
R.  E.  Bennett,  busine.ss  manager  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  writes  to 
_The  Editor  a.nd  Peblisher  as  follow’s: 
"In  our  estimation  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  almost  indispen.sable  to  those 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  busines.s,  and 
we  consider  it  one  of  the  best  trade  jour¬ 
nals  in  its  line.” 


CLERGY  AND  LAITY  ON 
CHURCH  ADVERTISING 


Every  Phase  of  Important  Topic  Will  Bo 

Discussed  at  A.  A.  C.  W.  Convention 
by  Men  Who  Have  Studied  the  Sub- 

jert—  Theme  in  Sixteen  Pulpits  on 
Sunday,  June  3. 

A  remarkable  array  of  eminent 
clergymen  will  occupy  prominent  pul¬ 
pits  in  St.  Louis  on  Sunday  morning, 
Juno  3.  Each  one  will  speak  on  the 
exact  subject  “Why  Should  the  Church 
Advertise?”  Everyone  Is  practicing 
church  advertising  and  is  an  expert  as 
well  as  a  strong  pulpit  speaker.  The 
churches  to  which  they  are  assigned 
will  be  printed  later: 

Bishop  E.  It.  IleiKlri*.  LL.P..  Mottiodlst  Kpis- 
oopnl  Cliiirch  South.  Kansa.s  Clt.v,  Mo. :  the 
Rot.  W.  H.  Foiilkos.  n.P.,  soorotary  tho  Com- 
l>inod  Boards  of  Mliustorial  Relief  of  the  Pree- 
tiyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  the  Rev. 
A.  F.  MaeGarrah.  D.  D..  church  efliciency  ex- 
•pert  (orfranlzinir  advortiaina  eanipaiana  over  the 
country)  ;  the  Rev.  Georjre  W.  Barney.  B.D., 
Grace  .Methoillst  Bplacopal  Olnireh.  San  Fran- 
claco.  Cal. ;  the  Rev.  Boy  L.  Smith.  St.  Paiil'a 
IMethodiat  Church.  Chlcaan.  Ill.:  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  B.  Smith,  D.D..  Puhllclty  manaaer.  Board  of 
I'onference  Claimants,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Ohicaao,  III. ;  the  Rey.  D.  E.  Welgle, 
D.T)..  Messiah  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia, 
iPa. :  the  Rev.  Christian  F.  ID-lsner,  D.P..  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York  city; 
the  Rev.  B.  C.  Keaay,  Lyons  Methodist  Chureli. 
Clinton,  loAva ;  tlie  Rev.  W.  R.  Norton,  D.11., 
religious  eilltor  Chlcaao  Trlluine,  Chlcaao,  Ill. : 
tlie  Rev.  n.  K.  Romnel.  D.D..  First  Methodist 
Church.  Belvidere,  III.  ;  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Mac- 
IMieraon,  D.D..  St.  John’s  Univensallst  Church, 
•lollet.  III.;  the  Rev.  Georae  M.  Fowles.  D.D.. 
treasurer  Board  of  Foreian  Missions,  New  York 
city  (.Methodist  Church)  ;  the  Rey.  T.  W.  Gra¬ 
ham.  I1.D..  Andrew  Presbyterian  Church,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn;  Nat  Spencer,  secretary  Federa¬ 
tion  of  rhiirclies.  Kansas  City.  Mo. ;  the  Rev. 
Panlel  II.  Martin.  I).!).,  Fort  Washinaton  Pres- 
tivterlan  Church.  New  York  City. 

TALKS  OF  VITAL  INTEREST. 

On  Monday,  June  4,  every  pha.so  of 
church  advertising  will  be  discussed  by 
competent  speakers.  The  session  will 
bo  opened  witli  prayer  by  the  Very  Rev. 
C.  M.  Davis,  D.D.,  dean  of  'he  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Cathedral,  of  St.  I^oui.s. 
Mo.  The  “What.”  “How,”  and  “VV’hy” 
of  advertising  will  be  pre.scnted  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

WII.tT? 

“What  Is  a  Church?”  the  Rev.  I).  H.  Marlin, 
P.IX,  pastoir  Fort  W'ashlnalon  Prtvibyter'an 
Church.  New  York  city:  “What  Is  -Advertls- 
Ina?”  'V.  B.  Cherry,  advertlslna  man.aaer.  The 
MerTeU.8oule  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  “'riie 
Church  the  Ideal  Advertiser.”  William  L.  Ilni)- 
PTts,  associated  eilltor  Advertising  and  Sdllng 
iMagarlne,  New  York  city;  “Adyerllsing  Big 
Buslnese,”  the  Rey.  George  M.  Fowles,  I). I)., 
iTeaanrer  Board  of  Foreign  Miealnna,  .Methoilist 
Chitrch,  New  York  city:  "It  Can  Reach  Mu- 
FarmeT,”  E.  T.  Meredith,  editor  Snceessful 
Farming,  Bos  Moines,  Iowa;  “Does  Advertising 
Hurt  the  Church  .Message?”  tho  Rev.  .1.  L. 
Mattie,  D.B..  pastor  Central  Presbyterian  Cliiireh. 
fit.  IjouIs.  Mo.;  “Putting  a  Benevolent  Boiird  on 
the  Map,”  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Fonlki's.  D.D..  .se<'- 
retary  tlie  ComWneil  Boards  of  Ministerial  Re¬ 
lief  of  Presbyterian  (fliiirclies.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  ; 
“The  Thing  to  Advertise."  .1.  Ol.vde  Oswald. 
e<lltoT  the  -American  Printer,  Oswald  Pulbllsliing 
t'ompany.  New  A’ork  city;  “Worthy  Church 
‘Copy,’  •’  George  French,  editor  Advertising 
News,  New  York  city;  “Our  First  Big  .loh.” 
H.  S.  Houston,  pHSldont  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  New 
York  city. 

WHY  ? 

“It  Is  Religiously  Sane.”  George  Warren 
Brown,  president  Brown  Shoe  Company,  St. 
Ixsiis,  Mo. :  “Results  Speak,”  George  W.  Hop¬ 
kins,  sales  and  advertising  manager,  AnuTlean 
Ohlcle  Company.  New  York  city:  “It  Succoeils 
with  Federated  Churches.”  A.  F  MaeGarrah. 
cburdi  efliciency  expert  (organlxlng  camiialgns 
over  the  country)  ;  “The  Advertising  Club's 
Efforts  Count,”  Wllaon  H.  Lee,  president  Wilson 
H.  Lee  Oompany,  putdtshers,  printers,  ami  ad- 
vertlelng  agents.  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  “The  Sun¬ 
day  School  Wins  with  It,”  S.  H.  Btishwoll, 
superintendent  publicity  depsrtment.  Michigan 
State  Sunday  School  Asaociatlon,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  “It  Brings  the  .Money,”  the  Rev.  B.^E. 
Welgle.  B  I>..  pastor  Mes.-lah  Liitlieran  rtiureli. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.;  “Church  News  Is  -Aecept- 
ahlc,”  J.  T.  B.  Smith,  publicity  manager.  Board 
of  Conference  Claimants.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chorch,  Chicago,  Ill.:  “The  Newspaper  Nisds 
the  Church  Advertisements,”  James  Wright 
Brown,  etlltor  of  Thb  Editob  and  Publisher, 
New  A'ork  city;  “Sparsely  Inhabited  Regions  are 
Reached  by  It,”  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Keagy,  pastor 
Lyons  Methodist  Church,  Clinton,  Iowa;  “Piiiit- 
er's  Ink  Preaches.”  E.  E.  Elliott.  Christ 'an 
Board  of  Piibllcatlon.  St.  I/mls,  Mo. 

HOW? 

“Have  Something  to  Advertise,”  tlie  lt"v. 
<).  K.  Jordan.  B.D..  pastor  Evanston  Christian 
l(’'hurch,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  “Securing  News  Space," 
W.  B.  Norton,  religious  editor  Chicago  Tribiiiie, 
Chicago,  III.  ;  “The  ‘Revival’  Meetings,’’  iIh- 
Rev.  H.  E.  Bomp<»l,  D.D.,  pastor  First  Methodist 
Cliimdi,  Belvidere.  III.;  “Offsetting  the  Cil.Vs 
.Attractions.”  tlie  B<’T.  George  W.  Barney,  B.li., 
Grace  Melhoi1i.-t  Eplseoiial  Church.  San  Fran 
cisco.  Cal.  :  “Electrically  Beckoning”  (illiis- 
tiated  with  sleia’opticsn),  T.  J.  MdManus.  ad- 
viTtlslng  manager.  IMi.son  Igimp  Works.  H  ir- 
rison,  N.  J. :  “Exhiidtlon  and  Explanation;  The 
Painteil  Sign.”  the  Rey.  Roy  L.  Smith.  least. ir 
St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Cliicaao, 
III.;  “Outdoor  Methods.”  A.  M.  Briggs,  p.istcr 
advertising,  Chicago,  Hi. ;  “J’reparlng  Copy  fin 
Nowspaiiier  .Ads,”  James  R.  Ilopley.  editor 
BiK-yrus  Telegraph,  Biicyrus,  Ohio. ;  “Mall  Meth- 
oils  In  CJiiiTch  Advertising.”  M.  J.  Bm-klcy, 
Kuckley-Dement  Company,  “direct-by-mall”  ex¬ 
perts,  Clilcago,  Ill.:  “Practical  Demonstration 
of  a  S.vstematic  ‘Follow-up,’  ”  H.  E.  Banns, 
secretary  Barnes  Commercial  School.  Denver. 
Col.:  “Stereoptlcon  showing  Varied  Simples.” 
Cliilstian  F.  Uelsiier.  B.B.,  pastor  Grace  Metho¬ 
dist  Eplseopal  CThnreh.  New  York  city. 


Changes  on  Globe  Democrat 
Fhanges  on  the  St.  Loui.s  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  staff  include  the  apiiointment  of 
A.  S.  Hriscoe  as  acting  night  editor; 
Earl  Meyer,  acting  city  eilitor;  Michael 
Haley,  recently  of  the  St.  Louis  Reinili- 
lic  siaff,  assistant  in  sporting  depart¬ 
ment,  and  William  Hutton,  acting  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 


New  Orleans  States 

MoinbDF  Audit  Bureau  of  CirculatlonR. 

Sworn  \et  Pnld  Clrcnlatlon  for  O 
MonthM  KndinK  April  1,  1017 

36,670  Daily 

We  jnmrantee  the  largest  white  home 
d»*li%'er4*d  evening  cireiilation  in  the  trade 
t*‘rrit«»ry  of  New  Orleans. 

To  roaeli  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
Iir4)K|)4*ets  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
is  tlie  logical  and  c<*on)mic  medium. 
Cireiilation  data  sent  on  requeat. 

The  S.  C.  BF^CKWITH  SPECIAIf 
AGFTNCY 

Sole  Foreign  Hepresentatlves 

IS'ew  York  Chteafco  Si,  IjOniH 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 

O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


FOUR-PAGE  LODGE  SECTION 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


Paul  GcnHART,  advertising  manager 
r)f  the  Armstrong  Packing  Company,  at 
1  )allas,  Tex.,  recently  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  student  body  of  the 
College  of  Industrial  Arts  of  Texas  at 
Denton,  on  foods  and  food  conservation. 

\V.  H.  Baker,  of  the  advertising  staff 
cf  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star, 
has  enli.sted  in  the  navy,  and  is  now  at 
the  naval  training  station  at  Newport, 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


.Arkansas  Democrat  Sets  Example  Other 
Papers  Might  Follow  Profitably. 

The  idea  of  a  four-page  section  in 
the  Little  Bock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  showing  appreciation  of  the  two 
grand  lodge  metpbers  of  the  Ancient  Or¬ 
der  of  Ignited  Workmen  who  have  ac- 


.And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


.\i:Tt!n!  Pancbirn,  a  well-known 
I’.ewspaper  man  of  Klmira,  N.  Y.,  re- 
(I'litly  with  the  Telegram,  has  gone  to 
Akron,  O..  as  advertising  service  man 
for  the  National  Advertising  Company. 

B.  H.  Cou.iNS  has  become  a  member 
of  the  publicity  staff  of  the  Society  for 
Klcctrical  Development,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  taking  the  place  of  Hill  Griffith, 
who  has  joined  the  Officer.s’  Heserve 
Corps.  Mr.  Collins  has  been  connected 
with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company. 

Bobert  B.  Updbgrafe,  author  of  “Ob¬ 
vious  Adams,”  is  now  manager  of  the 
Wilson  U.  Lee  .Vdverti.sing  Service,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

.Ai.oorn-Henkei,,  publishers'  represen¬ 
tatives,  New  York  and  Chicago,  have 
been  appointed  foreign  advertising  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  both  East  and  West. 

Bobert  H.  Bunnet  is  now  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Bepublican,  having 
severed  his  connections  with  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier.  Mr.  Bunney 
previous  to  this  had  been  asociated 
with  the  J.  W.  Morton  Advertising 
Agency  and  the  New  York  office  of 
Beuben  H.  Donnelly  &■  Son.s,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  classified  telephone  direc¬ 
tories. 

Paup  G.  Hobart,  formerly  the  editor 
of  the  Stewart  Lever,  the  house  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Stewart- Warner  Speedo¬ 
meter  Corporation,  and  more  recently 
the  publicity  director  of  the  Service 
Motor  Supply  Company,  has  joined  the 
Dooley-Brennan  Company,  a  Chicago 
advertising  agency.  Mr.  Hobart  was 
formerly  a  New  York  newspaper  man. 

Walter  Scott  Meriwether,  of  the 
World,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
publicity  manager  for  the  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Association  of  the  United  State.*-), 
has  been  made  executive  secretary  of 
the  Association. 


ALABAMA 


MONTANA 


news  . Birniiii);h;ttu 

.AveraBe  circulation  for  Deconila-r,  Dall.v  41,(i7."i; 
Sunday.  42.687,  Printed  2.801,112  lines  more 
adrertlalni;  than  Its  nearest  compctltur  in  1016. 


Butte 


.VrernKe  d.TlIy  13,781,  Sunday 
months  ending  .April  1.  1017. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


EXAAIINER  . Los^  Anceles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reimrts  show  largest  Mornins  .TOT’RX.ai, 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 

MERCURY-HERALD  . San  Jom- 

Post  Office  Statement  . 11,434 


Eliaabeth 


PRESS  CHRONICLE 


Paterson 


COUfllER-NEWS 


Plainfieli 


Member  of  A.  B.  C. 


NEW  YORK 


. .A  tin  ns 

■not  a  mere  clrcula- 


BANNER  . 

A  gilt  edge  subsertption- 
tlon  claim. 

JOURNAL  (Clr.  57,531)  . 


COURIER  &  ENQUIRER 


Bufful-) 


G.  F.  Chambers. 


IL  PUOGItESSO 
York. 


IT.ALO  AMERICANO 


live  charge  of  the  lodge  in  Arkansas,  CHRONICLE 
come  to  G.  F.  Chambers,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Democrat,  just  ten  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
lAidge. 

“The  Supreme  Lodge  meeting  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Bock  brought  repre.scntatives  from 
the  lodges  in  every  State,”  says  Mr, 

Chaml)ers,  “and  it  seemed  a  fitting  time 
for  the  members  of  Arkansas  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  master  work¬ 
man's  and  grand  recorder's  efforts  in 
upbuilding  the  lodge.  With  this  in  mind, 

1  figured  out  a  four-page  section,  the 
first  page  to  be  an  appreciation,  the  .sec¬ 
ond  and  third  pages  full-page  pictures 
of  the  two  men,  and  the  last  page  a  list 
of  contributing  lodges. 

“Then  I  secured  a  list  of  all  the  lodges 
and  the  number  of  members  in  each 
and  decided  on  a  pro-rate  plan  of  six 
cents  per  member.  All  the  soliciting 
was  done  by  mail,  three  letters  being 
used,  and  in  the  allotted  ten  days  we 
secured  the  necessary  sum. 

“Of  course,  the  surprise  and  appre¬ 
ciation  carried  away  the  recipients,  and 
was  the  most  talked  event  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time 
four  pages  of  paid  space  have  been  used 
for  such  a  purpose.  Of  course,  a  result 
not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  feeling  these 
two  men  hold  to-day  towards  myself 
and  the  Democrat,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  use  from  two  to  five 
pages  of  .space  per  month  advertising 
the  lodge. 

“This  idea  is  applicable  to  many  oc¬ 
casions,  and  any  man  using  it  will  be 
very  pleased  with  the  ease  of  solicita¬ 
tion  and  the  impression  it  makes.  In 
.soliciting  funds  for  such  a  section  it 
must  he  borne  in  mind  that  some  will 
not  contribute,  so  the  pro-rate  must  be 
high  enough  to  take  care  of  those  who 
do  not.” 


.August  1 


. Now  York 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


ILLINOIS 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) 


OHIO 


IOWA 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE— Des  .Moines  VINDICATOR 
Circulation,  85,000  Dally.  70,000  Sunday.  _ 


Youngstown 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  . Dos  Molnos 

.More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TIMES 


KENTUCKY 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT 


Johnstown 


.MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAD- - Louisville.  Kv. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guarantee*! 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


TI.MES-LEADER 


LOUISIANA 


BANNER 


Nashville 


TlMES-riCAYUNE 


New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


CHRONICLE  . 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a 
42.000  *lally  and  51,000  Sunday. 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jackson 

l.ast  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday. 
12,508.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
h'lat  Rates — One  time  ads.  .’>0  cents  Inch;  yearly 
contracts,  35  cents  Inch ;  position  20'^c  extra. 


PAPER  THRIFT  IN  CHICAGO 


Daily  News  Encourages  Housewives  to 
Sell  It  Waste  Stock. 

Thousand  of  Chicago  housewives  are 
.saving  their  old  papers,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  inaugurated  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  New.s.  This  week  the  News  Is 
paying  50  cents  a  hundred. 

B  is  suggested  that  the  money  paid 
for  the  papers  should  be  devoted  to 
charities,  though  this  is  not  obligatory. 
The  Daily  News  announces  that  if  it 
makes  any  profit  from  the  scheme,  it 
will  go  into  the  building  fund  for  the 
Daily  News  Sanitarium  for  sick  babies. 

Old  newspapers  of  a  market  value  of 
$2,500  to  $4,000,  it  is  estimated,  were 
hitherto  wasted  daily  in  (Chicago.  Au¬ 
thorities  state  that  an  average  of  350 
to  400  tons  of  paper  are  used  daily  by 
the  leading  Chicago  newspapers.  Of 
this  over  50  tons  go  outside  of  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Chicago,  leaving  300  tons  de¬ 
livered  in  Chicago  and  .suburb.s.  Various 
agencies  have  gathered  about  50  tons  of 
this,  leaving  250  tons  which  were  burn¬ 
ed  or  otherwi.so  dc.stroyed. 


UTAH 


MINNESOTA 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN 


TRIBUNE.  Morning  and  Evening. ..  Mlnncap  dt 


VIRGINIA 


MISSOURI 


PO.ST-DISP.VTCH  . St.  Lmiii 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  new.spaper  in  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISP.4TCH  sells  more  pa|)ers  In 
St.  Ixiuis  every  day  In  the  year  than  there  arc 
homea  In  the  city. 

Circulation  entire  year,  1916; 

Sunday  average  . O.IS.IUS 

Dally  average  . 204,201 


DAILY  .NEWS-RECORD  . Harrisonburg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  richest  Agricnltnral  County  In  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POST  INTELLIGEXCUTR 


Seattle 


Paper  Plants  Burned 
A  $200,000  fire  in  the  manufacturing 
district  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  on  May  15, 
destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Stiberty  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  manufacturers  of  gum¬ 
med  paper,  and  cau.sed  considerable 
damage  to  factories  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Paper  Company  and  the  Blake  &  Hig¬ 
gins  Paper  Manufacturing  Company. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 


NEBRASKA 


FREIE  PUESSE  (Clr.  128,384) 


>  Lincoln 


ILLINOIS 


NEW  YORK 


SKANDINAVEN 
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INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN 
RELIGIOUS  JOURNALISM 


Department  of  Journalism  of  Howard 

(College,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Offers 

Course  to  Divinity  Students  Which  Is 

Unlike  Anything  Given  by  Any  Otliei 

Institution  in  the  United  States. 

Divinity  students  of  Howard  College, 
Hirminghani,  Ala.,  have  the  advantage 
of  perhaps  the  only  course  in  reli¬ 
gious  Journalism  offered  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  in  the  United 
States.  The  course  is  elective  and  open 
to  divinity  students  only,  with  a  good 
<-la.ss  carrying  on  the  work.  Two  per¬ 
iods  of  an  hour  each  are  given  to  the 
class  weekly,  and  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  a  practical  way  throughout. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  in¬ 
struction  to  those  who  may  write  for 
religious  journals,  and  who  must  deal 
with  the  secular  press  either  by  con¬ 
tributing  news  matter  or  by  subject¬ 
ing  themselves  to  interviews  at  the 
hands  of  reporters.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  mini.ster  cannot  e.scape  contact  with 
the  newspapers,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
prepare  those  taking  the  work  to  make 
the  newspapers  useful  to  them  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  newspapers  with 
some  understanding. 

Country  newspaper.^  ps|>ecially  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  ministers  in  put¬ 
ting  out  their  papers,  according  to  Jas¬ 
per  C.  Hutto,  head  of  the  department 
of  journalism  at  Howard  College.  He 
says  the  average  small-town  Southern 
daily  or  weekly  expects  the  ministers 
to  turn  In  stories  of  deaths,  funerals, 
weddings,  all  church  announcements, 
and  often  to  write  stories  of  public 
meetings  and  of  civic  matters.  He 
says  the  minister  must  do  this,  else  he 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  full  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  field.  Beyond  that, 
he  declares,  the  church  papers  have 
great  difficulty  finding  In  their  consti¬ 
tuencies  contributors  who  know  how 
to  write  and  how  to  prepare  their 
copy. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  no  pre¬ 
cedent  for  opening  such  a  course,”  Mr. 
Hutto  says.  "A  combination  of  mat¬ 
ters  suggested  the  Idea  to  me.  I  offer 
three  reasons  to  support  me  in  my 
step:  Howard  College  has  in  its  .stu¬ 
dent  body  every  year  from  fifty  to 
seventy  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry;  in  my  experience  of  seven 
years  in  newspaper  work  1  have  seen 
the  need;  my  father  is  a  minister  and 
has  always  had  to  deal  with  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  him  that  he  did  not  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  early  in  life  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  technical  side  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

“Our  divinity  students  must  do  what 
every  minister  must  do — they  must 
come  in  contact  with  the  newspapers. 
Is  it  not  wisdom  to  prepare  them  to 
work  together  with  some  understand¬ 
ing?  I  certainly  am  not  trying  to 
make  publicity-seekers  of  them,  but  I 
do  want  to  give  them  some  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  Journalism  and  of  the 
technical  features  Involved  In  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  news  and  articles  for  church 
papers. 

"My  experience  on  the  streets  and  at 
the  desk  taught  me  the  value  of  a 
minister  who  had  a  fair  understanding 
of  news  and  who  could  send  in  copy 
that  did  not  have  to  be  rewritten  every 
time.  On  one  occasion  I  had  to  inter¬ 
view  several  ministers  on  some  theo¬ 
logical  questions  that  had  become  news 
matter.  Out  of  the  group  only  one 
had  any  understanding  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  man’s  point  of  view.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  ot  that  minister  as  'a 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

Secretary,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 


A.ss(K-iate  in  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinoi.s,  Who  Was  Elected  a 
.MemlH-r  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  As.sociation  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism.  Mr.  Harrington,  Before 
Going  to  the  University  of  Illinoi.s  Was 
at  the  Univer.sity  of  Kansas  and  Pre¬ 
vious  to  That  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
.sity. 


rock  in  a  weary  land.’  As  State  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  Southern  newspaper  I  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  cover  religious  meet¬ 
ings  through  one  of  the  ministers  in 
attendance.  I  remember  one  bright 
spot  in  all  that  experience.” 

Mr.  Hutto  says  Alabama  newspaper 
men  have  declared  the  course  in  re¬ 
ligious  journalism  the  most  practical 
course  he  could  give.  He  believes  oth¬ 
er  newspaper  men  are  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  his  efforts. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHER  RESIGNS 

Phil  C.  Bing  Arrepts  Position  on  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Faculty. 

Phil  C.  Bing,  Instructor  In  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  as  a.ssi.stant 
profc.ssor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Bing  succeeds 
I,.  G.  Hood,  instructor  in  journalism, 
who  resigned  recently. 

Before  going  to.  the  Univer.sity  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Bing  was  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah. 


ENTERS  OFFICERS’  RESERVE 


Conger  Reynolds,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  Leaves  Faculty  to  Join  Army. 

Conger  Beynolds,  assi.stant  professor 
of  English,  in  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  journali.sm  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  has  left  college  to  go  to  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.,  to  begin  training  for 
a  commission  in  the  Officers’  iteserve 
Corps. 

Whether  Mr.  Beynolds  will  return  to 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  the  fall  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  fortunes  of 
war. 


GIRL  APPOINTED  WAR  EDITOR 


Nation’s  Call  for  Men  Depletes  Ranks  of 
Staff  of  Ohio  State  Lantern. 

The  Ohio  State  Lantern,  the  daily 
newspaper  published  by  the  students  of 
the  department  of  journalism  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  has  lost  more 
than  half  of  its  men  reporters  and  two 
associate  editors  on  account  of  the  call 
for  men  to  enter  the  army  and  navy. 
To  meet  these  war  conditions.  Prof. 
Joseph  S.  Myers,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  has  appointed  Miss 
Prances  J.  Barker,  of  Columbus,  O.,  as 
assistant  city  editor.  Miss  Barker  is 
the  first  girl  to  be  ai)pointed  to  this 
position. 

Miss  Barker  is  a  junior  journalism 
student  and  has  been  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Lantern.  Now  .she’s  boss  over  a 
dozen  men  reporters,  and  will  be  on  the 
job  regularly  from  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  the  paper  goes  to  press 
at  1  A.  M.  Her  father,  Charles  E.  Bar¬ 
ker,  is  a  Columbus  newspaper  man,  at 
present  editor  of  the  Sample  Case,  the 
official  publication  of  the  United  Com¬ 
mercial  Travelers. 


TEACHERS  START  MOVING 


Summer  Schools  Attract  Instructors  from 
One  College  to  Another. 

With  the  end  of  the  college  year  in 
.sight,  teachers  of  journalism  in  many 
institutions  are  preparing  for  the  an¬ 
nual  moving  about. 

C.  V.  Dyment,  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  Ualph  Casey,  of  the 
State  University  of  Montana,  will  be 
at  the  University  of  California,  for  the 
coming  summer  sessiorv 

J.  W.  Evans,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  will  go  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Eric  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  will  be  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Jno.  M.  Cooney,  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  will  go  to  the  New  York 
Univer.sity. 

Other  appointments  to  summer  school 
teaching  staffs  will  be  made  this  month. 


To  Publish  Style  Book 
The  A.ssociation.  of  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Editors  is  preparing  a  style  book, 
to  be  used  in  editing  agricultural  bulle¬ 
tins.  The  conunittee  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  it  consists  of  W.  C.  Palmer, 
North  liakota  State  College;  F.  C. 
Dean,  Ohio  State  University,  and  N.  A. 
Crawford,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College. 


Indiana  University 

Courses  in  news  writing — the  editor¬ 
ial,  advertising,  newspaper  feature,  and 
magazine  writing — will  be  offered  by 
Indiana  University  during  the  coming 
summer  session.  Students  will  be  giv- 
•n  an  opportunity  to  do  practical  work 
in  publishing  a  dally  paper.  J.  W. 
Piercy,  head  of  the  department  of 
JoumaUsm,  will  be  In  charge. 


TEACHERS  RE-EXPRESS 
FAITH  IN  FRATERNITY 


American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  Adopts  Resolutions  Con¬ 
cerning  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  College  Jour 
nalism  Fraternity— Suggestions  Made 
for  the  Reorganization  of  Society. 
Intent  upon  aiding  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  college  journalism  fraternity, 
to  achieve  the  ambitions  and  to  adhere 
tq  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  the  American  A.ssociation  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  has  adopted  the 
following  resolutions; 

"Whereas,  the  American  .Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  has  previous¬ 
ly  endorsed  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
"Whcrea.s,  the  Association’s  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  fraternity  is  to¬ 
day  as  genuine  as  .  it  was  when  the 
original  resolution  of  endorsement  and 
good-will  was  adopted,  therefore  be  it 
"Kesolved,  That  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  re-ex¬ 
press  its  faith  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
also  that  it  take  this  opportunity  to  re¬ 
mind  the  members  of  the  fraternity  that 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  a  professional  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  that  no  one  should  be  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  who  does  not  contemplate 
a  career  in  journalism.” 

Copies  of  the  resolutions  have  been 
sent  by  th-j  secretary  ot  the  American 
-Association  of  Teachers  of  .lournallsm 
to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
eight  chapters  of  the  fraternity  and  to 
all  of  the  past  and  present  grand  offi¬ 
cers. 

Teachers  of  journalism  who  are  also 
members  of  the  fraternity  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  fraternity  the  opinion  that, 
in  their  judgment,  the  fraternity  has 
reached  a  point  in  its  growth  where  it 
is  now  inadvisable  to  establish  chapters 
where  there  are  neither  schools  nor  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism. 

Teachers  of  journalism  have  also 
suggested  that  the  fraternity  make  its 
ritual  public,  and  that  the  present  Greek 
name  be  abandoned  for  one  that  would 
indicate  fully  the  character  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 


WAR  HITS  JOURNALISM  WORK 


Unusual  Conditions  Retard  Development 
of  Instruction  in  Colleges. 

War  conditions  are  retarding  serious¬ 
ly  the  development  of  instruction  in 
journalism  in  many  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  However,  some  few  are  going 
ahead  with  original  plans. 

The  department  of  English  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  will  add  a  man 
to  its  teaching  staff  who  will  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  instruction  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  University  of  Colorado  hopes  to 
be  able  to  enlarge  its  instruction  in 
journalism  in  the  near  future  so  that  a 
s<'parate  department  of  journalism  may 
bo  created. 

The  instruction  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  will  Ixs  expanded, 
and  one  new  instructor  probably  added 
to  the  teaching  staff. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  University 
of  Iowa  will  continue  its  in.struction  in 
journalism  next  year. 

A  separate  department  of  journalism 
will  probably  be  established  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine.  Appointments  to  the 
teaching  staff  will  also  be  made. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  still  has 
hopes  of  having  a  separate  school  of 
journalism.  Newspaper  men  of  the 
State  are  exerting  every  inlluencc  to 
have  the  school  established. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  drop¬ 

ped  instruction  in  Journalisin. 
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MAY  SOON  RAISE  PRICE 
OF  CLEVELAND  DAILIES 


I’ublishers  Cannot  Long  Continue  One 
Cent  Daily,  and  Five-Cent  Sunday  Rate 
Under  Present  Conditions — Little 

Prospect  for  Future  Improvement 
Seen. 

Cleveland,  O.,  May  15. — Althougrh  no 
definite  expression  of  policy  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  a  canvass  of  Cleveland  publishers 
indicates  that  under  present  conditions, 
or  any  conditions  which  can  be  foreseen 
at  the  present  time,  Cleveland  daily  pa¬ 
pers  will  not  long  continue  to  sell  at 
one  cent  daily  and  five  cents  Sunday. 

For  some  time  past  a  definite  policy 
of  restriction  has  been  noticeable,  the 
percentage  of  news  columns  to  adver¬ 
tising  columns  having  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  and  every  possible  economy  of 
.space  having  been  made.  So  closely  is 
this  ratio  held  to  from  day  to  day  that 
an  unexpected  influx  of  advertising  at 
the  last  minute  has  often  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  essential  news  stories  already 
boiled  to  the  irreducible  minimum. 

Publishers  who  have  been  marketing 
during  the  past  week  for  news  print 
state  that  the  situation  ha.s  in  no  way 
been  improved,  and  holds  out  little  or  no 
hope  for  the  future. 

“If  present  conditions  continue  to  ex¬ 
ist  for  any  length  of  time,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  Government  increases  the 
second-class  rates,  as  is  suggested,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  daily  papers  to 


92.35  PER  CENT.  RISE 

IN  DAILY  PAPER  COSTS 


Figures  to  Show  That  Practically  Every¬ 
thing  Purchased  hy  a  Newspaper  Has 
Advanced,  in  Some  Cases  582  Per 
Cent.,  Since  1914—  Chicago  Herald 
Gives  Facts  to  Readers. 

Prices  of  forty-seven  articles'  that  en¬ 
ter  into  the  making  of  a  large  daily 
newspaper  have  advanced  approximate¬ 
ly  92.35  per  cent,  since  the  declaration 
of  war  in  Europe  in  1914.  This  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  news  print 
and  wages,  which  vary  with  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished. 


Grain  alcobol  . 

Acid  acptlc  . ; . . 

Acid  nitric  . 

Ammonia  iodide . 

Benzole  . . 

Babbitt's  Ive  . 

Ghareoal  (enstravers’)  . 

J.  &  J.  cotton . 

Bllmm's  Aurora  cotton  . 

Gun  cotton  . 

Metal  . 

Ether  . 

Silver  nitrate  . 

Copper  sulphate  . 

Sulphate  of  Iron . 

Drainiene  . 

Bromide  potassium  . 

Cyanide  potassium  . 

Three  Bite  etching  powder . . . 

Flashlight  powder  . 

Hydroqulnon  . 

Oxalic  acid  . 

Calcium  chloride  . 

Carbonate  potasslnm . 

Glycerin  . 

4x3  Lnmlere  dry  plates . 

8x10  P.  M.  0.  paper.  No.  4  glossy . 

Printers’  Ink,  black  . 

Printers’  Ink,  re<t . 

Printers’  Ink.  yellow . 

Printers’  Ink,  blue . 

Oil  (engine)  . 

Naphtha  . 

Kerosene  . 

Grease  . 

Antimony  . . 

I««d  . 

Tin  . 

Copper  . 

Linotype  metal  . 

zinc  . 

Kraft  paiier  . 

Sisal  rope  . 

Tube  rope  . 

Brown  print  paper  (engravers’) . 

Total  . 

HOW  MATERIAI.«  HAVE  ADVANCED. 

The  lasst  eight  items  apply  to  all 
newspapeni  which  do  not  operate  their 
own  engraving  plants.  As  news  print 
costs  vary  with  the  distance'  of  the 


Local  room  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  showing  the  students  of  the 
department  of  journalism  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  who  were  recently 
placed  in  charge  of  the  paper  for  an  entire  day,  at  work.  The  students 
were  in  complete  charge  in  all  departments  with  the  exception  of  the 
mechanical  department,  and  produced  seven  creditable  editions  during 

the  day. 

Cireulators  Hope  to  “Get  Together'” 


sell  longer  at  their  present  price,”  said 
\V.  H.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  League  of  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  Newspapers.  “The  time  Is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  present  price  will 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  delivery.” 


The  fellow  who  gives  slathers  of 
money  to  charity  is  never  offended  when 
you  tell  about  it.  But  what  a  rumpus 
he  would  kick  up  if  the  papers  told 
how  he  got  his  money. 


The  Chicago  Herald,  in  announcing 
the  change  in  the  price  from  one  to 
two  cents  a  copy,  gave  as  the  reasons 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  all  things 
purchased  by  a  newspaper.  It  cited, 
among  other  items  that  it  would  cost  the 
Herald  $400,000  more  this  year  than 
last  for  news  print  paper,  and  that  the 
price  of  everything  used  by  a  news¬ 
paper  except  iodide  resublimed  had 
gone  up.  The  figures  given  by  the  Her¬ 
ald  show  what  a  large  daily  newspaper, 
maintaining  an  engraving  plant,  has  to 
contend  with.  The  figures,  exhibiting 
prices  in  1914,. the  cost  to-'day,  and  the 
percentage  6f  increase,  as  printed  by  the 
Herald,  follow: 
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publication  from  the  mill,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  freight  rates,  that 
expense  must  be  added  to  the  total,  and 
where  they  have  occurred,  increases  in 
wages. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among 
the  Eastern  members  of  the  I.  ('.  M.  .\. 
to  join  with  the  New  England  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  a  midsummer  meet¬ 
ing  of  circulation  men  at  New  Bedford, 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  or  Nantucket,  all  of 
which  points  are  ea.sily  accessible  to  a 
majority  of  the  Eastern  membership. 
While  It  would  be  a  non-official  meet¬ 
ing,  nevertheless  it  would  enable  the 
members  to  have  an  interchange  of 
working  plans  at  a  time  when  same  is 
more  necessary  than  if  the  country 
was  not  undergoing  unusual  and  vary¬ 
ing  conditions. 


Entertained  its  News-agents 
The  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald's  news¬ 
agents  from  thirty-four  towns  attended 
a  big  Herald’s  agents’  and  carriers' 
convention  on  Monday.  The  agents 
came  to  Albany  as  the  Herald’s  guests, 
without  cost  to  themselves.  The  Herald 
paid  the  railroad  fare  of  the  boys  and 
entertained  them  while  in  Albany.  Many 
amusements  were  provided,  including 
a  boat  ride  down  the  Flint  river,  a 
barbecue  at  Blue  Springs,  athletic  con¬ 
tests,  automobile  rides,  etc.  All  the 
agents  were  present  except  four. 


Technical  Paper  Men  to  Meet 
The  Technical  A.s.sociation  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  will  hold  its 
eighth  meeting  May  24  and  25  at  the 
Valley  Inn,  Neenah,  Wis.  The  papers 
to  be  read  before  the  convention  will 
deal  with  technical  subjects. 


CUBA  HAS  ESTABLISHED 
NEW  YORK  NEWS  BUREAU 


J.  V.  Knight,  Metropolitan  Journalist 
and  Publicity  Man,  has  Been  Put  in 
Charge  by  Executive  Order  of  Presi¬ 
dent  MenocaL  -Examples  of  Several 
Other  Nations  Followed. 

The  republic  of  Cuba  is  the  latest 
foreign  Government  having  interests 
closely  allied  with  the  United  States,  to 
e.stablish  in  this  country  a  news  bureau 
for  the  proper  dissemination  of  news 
relating  to  Cuban  affairs,  and  to  bring 
about  through  its  activities  a  closer  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  two  countries. 
By  an  executive  order  of  .President 
Menocal  of  Cuba,  J.  V.  Knight,  formerly 
identified  with  national  publicity  move¬ 
ments  in  Washington  and  later  on  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Cuba  News  Bureau. 

Offices  have  been  established  in  the 
Woolworth  Building,  in  New  York, 
where  already  the  Russian  and  Japa¬ 
nese  Governments  maintain  similar  bu¬ 
reaus.  Mr.  Knight  has  also  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Washington  and  serves 
the  national  press  both  through  met¬ 
ropolitan  and  Washington  channels  as 
developments  growing  out  of  Cuba’s  in¬ 
creased  relations  with  the  United  States 
dictate. 

Mr.  Knight  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  con¬ 
duct  the  work  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
News  bureau,  as  he  has  made  many 
trips  to  Cuba,  has  conducted  successful 
industrial  promotion  and  publicity  cam. 
paigns  on  the  island,  and  is  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  officials  of  tha 
Menocal  Administration. 


The  busy  man  is  the  only  one  who 
can  find  time  to  do  anything  worth 
while. 


UTAH 

The  Ogden  Examiner 

The  big  dally  and  Sunday  paper 
'of  northern  Utah,  covers  Its  field 
like  a  blanket.  The  only  dally  in 
northern  Utah  piihlisliing  Sunday 
■into  section  featuring  auto  news. 

(1.  LOGAN  PAYNE  UO., 
Representatives 
Kersage  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Maniiiette  Bldg,,  Uliieago 


(^Announcing  the 

CHARLES  F.  W.  NICHOLS  COMPANY 
General  Advertising 

Twenty  East  Jaekaon  BonleTard 
CHICAGO 

Successors  to 

The  Johnson  Advertising  Corporation 
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80,000 

A\D  NO  MORE 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  “The 
Paper  That’s  Different”  is  its  limited 
Saturday  circulation. 

THE  MlNNEAPOUfS  i  «  Per  / 

DAILY  NEWSloCunef 

through  co-operation  and  service  is 
“The  Friend  of  the  Advertiser.” 

G.  D.  BERTOLET 

Boyer  Building,  Chicago 

pttaburg  liapatrli 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  a  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Bnildinf,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 

PenplM  Gm  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia 

A  Gain  of  73% 


Dttriiig  the  past  four  years  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  lias  enjoyed  a  gain  of  73%  In 
eireulatlon.  Cliaracter  and  solidity  eigilaln 
tills  lncrea.«e.  Advertising  MUtfr  pay  In 
a  medium  wliich  calls  forth  such  a  tre- 
niendnua  response  from  the  public. 

Detroit  Jfree  $re£;£S 

"iriehigna's  Ormtmt  Ifeiospopsr." 
VERREE  A  i  rorsiga  .  ( 
CONKLIN  I  RsprsssaUiiv  |  olrtrSt 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

Democratic 


CONE.  LORENZEN  *  WOODMAN. 
Spadal  RaprcaantatiTaa 
New  York.  Detroit.  Kaniea  City>  Chicago 


DOMINATES 

its  Beld  In  purchasing  ability 
per  family  and  yet  at  lowest 
advertising  cost  per  thousand. 

“TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE" 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

General  Mmnager 
New  York 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


DECLARES  PRINT  PAPER 
TO  BE  PUBLIC  UTILITY 

Senator  Robinson’s  Bill  Also  Authorizes 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Fix  Max¬ 
imum  Price  and  to  Institute  Inquiries 
Upon  Publishers’  Complaints  at  Any 
Time. 

Washington,  May  14.— Senator  Rob¬ 
inson,  of  Arkansas,  has  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  bill  declaring  print  paper 
a  public  utility,  and  authorizing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  fix  the 
maximum  price. 

The  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  paper  manufacturers  to  exact 
exorbitant  prices  for  paper,  with  the 
result  that  ncw.spapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  have  .suffered  severely. 

"The  hill  is  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  liefore  Congress  the  very 
oppressive  conditions  regarding  the 
trade  in  print  paper,”  said  Senator  Roh- 
in.son.  "These  conditions  threaten  to 
de.stroy  the  business  of  many  publishers. 

“Some  doubt  may  arise  as  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Congress  to  declare  this  commod¬ 
ity  a  ‘public  utility,’  and,  aI.so,  as  to 
whether  the  Trade  Commission  can  bo 
authorized  to  fix  the  maximum  price. 

"The  subject  is  a  very  important  one. 
My  investigation  lead.s  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Congress  should  speedily 
take  action  regarding  this  matter.  The 
industry  is  Trust  controlled,  and  the 
most  exorbitant  charges  are  now  being 
made,  an.i  unless  some  relief  is  obtain¬ 
ed.  thou.sands  of  publishers  will  lie 
driven  out  of  business.” 

MKASCRB  18  FAU-RKACHING. 

Cnder  the  Robinson  bill  the  Federal 
Trade  Conirrii.s.sion  may  call  a  hearing 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  one  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  charges  of  pHnt  paper. 
Those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  orders,  following  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  are  made  subject  to  prosecution. 

The  bill’  reads  as  follows: 

“That  jiaiiCT  used  for  printing  newspaperg. 
inagazint-s,  iieriodicalg,  bookg,  and  other  publl- 
oatioiiK  la  herili.v  d<v  anal  to  lx-  a  imhllc  utility. 
The  Kedenil  Traile  Coniniigslon  Is  hereby  author- 
iied  aixl  empowered,  after  full  hearing,  to  fix 
a  reasonable  price  as  a  maximum  to  be  charged 
for  such  pa|ier.  .411  chargeg  made  for  print 
Iiaiier  shall  be  Just  aud  reagoniible,  ami  ever.v 
unjust  and  unreasonable  charge  for  such  pajier 
Is  iindilbltial  ami  ileclareil  to  be  unlawful. 

INiylTRIK.S  .4T  .VXY  TIiM'K. 

Stadi.m  3. — TJiat  tlm  Fiak'ral  'Trade  tVaiwiiis- 
sioii  Khali  have  full  aiithorlty  ami  tamer  at 
any  lime  to  institute  an  inquiry  mam  tla*  coni- 
jdaiiit  of  any  coi  isuutlou,  purtuerslUp,  Indi¬ 
vidual,  or  ciaiuiiuiilty,  or  ou  lt«  own  iiHitlon  in 
any  cane  as  to  any  matter  or  thing  lii  rela¬ 
tion  to  or  connectml  with  ttie  charges  for  print 
pis{a*r.  .Viul  tlH>  said  cmnnilasioii  alutll  have 
the  .same  laiwers  and  authoritlea  to  proceed  In 
any  Inquiry  iiistitutml  on  Its  own  motion  as 
If  it  had  lasm  apja-a'eil  to  by  complaint  or 
la'tltloii. 

Kistlon  3. — That  the  Kisleral  Trade  fommls- 
slon  is  hereby  autboriaesl  ami  etnpowerod  to 
make  an  ords-r  or  onlers.  after  full  bs-arlng, 
that  the  dealer  who  dt-ale  In  print  iiaper  sliail 
cease  and  desist  frimi  chatdug  for  print  iiaper 
an  amount  above  the  maximum  fouml  by  the 
t'onimIsBion  to  be  n-asonable.  Any  diwler  or  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  print  pajier,  or  ofllcer,  represen¬ 
tative,  or  agent  of  sncti  manu/actiirer  or  deal¬ 
er,  or  aii.v  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  or  ag<-nt  of 
either  of  them  who  knowingly  neglects  to  obey 
any  order  made  umV-r  tla-  pimvIhIouh  of  this  act 
gliall  foofelt  to  the  Cnited  States  the  gum  of 
$3,000  for  each  olfenei',  every  digtlnct  viola¬ 
tion  shall  lie  a  mqiarate  utfence,  ami  in  case  of 
a  continuing  violation  each  day  sha'll  be  di-emed 
a  B<>parate  offeiwe.  The  forfeiture  sliall  be  pay¬ 
able  into  Uie  Treasury  of  Uie  Uultial  States,  and 
shall  lie  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  In  the  name 
of  the  Dnlteil  Statea,  brought  lit  the  district 
where  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  has  Its  or 
Ills  principal  ofike.  It  shaH  be  tbe  duty  of 
the  various  District  Attorneys,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  tlic  Alturiiey-Ciciiernl  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  for¬ 
feitures. 

Section  4. — Every  manufacliirer  and  dealer  in 
print  paper  shall  Ale  with  the  Feileral  Trade 
('oounlsaion  within  sixty  days  after  the  paw- 
age  of  this  act  and  keep  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion  a  price  list  showing  all  the  ibices  and  ' 


charges  for  print  psiier  of  dllfereiit  grade  and 
character.  \o  changes  ahall  ta-  made  in  the 
prices  or  charges  which  have  he«'n  filed  In 
(simti'Iianre  with  this  act  except  after  thirty 
days'  notice  to  tlie  Oimmisslon,  which  notice 
sbsll  plainly  state  the  cliange  proposed  to  la- 
made  in  the  price  nche<lule  tjicn  in  force,  and 
the  time  wlien  tJie  clianged  prices  and  charg¬ 
es  will  go  into  effect;  ami  tbe  propoat-d  changes, 
prices  ami  charges  shall  be  shown  by  priuteil 
now  soheiiiiles.  or  aiiall  be  plainly  ladi- 
cuted  upon  the  scbetlules  in  force  at  tbe  time 
and  kept  open  to  pnbilc  iiui|>e<-tlon :  Provldml, 
timt  the  Conimission  may  in  its  discretion  and 
for  good  cause  shown,  allow  changes  upon  less 
than  the  notice  herein  aiiecifled,  or  modify  the 
requirements  of  this  section  in  resiiect  to  pub¬ 
lishing,  posting,  ami  filing  of  price  sclHsliiUw. 
either  in  particular  instances  or  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  order  applicabk-  to  speclaJ  or  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  comlitinns. 

Hectlon  5. — ^Tbat  all  hearings  by  tlie  Fed- 
eial  Trade  Commission  under  the  prorlsioiw  of 
this  act  sliall  be  public. 

Senator  Robinson  is  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  activ'e  and  vigorous  mem- 
liers  of  the  Senate,  and  many  publishers 
have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
his  guarding  of  their  interests. 

FOURTEEN  DIEFERE  I  'i 
TAXES  ON  NEWSPAPERS 

Emil  M.  Srholz,  of  the  A.  N.  P,  A.’s  Pa¬ 
per  Committee,  Gives  a  List  of  the 
Burdens  the  Daily  Papers  Will  Have 
to  Bear,  if  the  Paper  Tax,  Is  Imposed  — 
What  the  Government  Will  Receive. 

With  the  proposal  in  the  War  Reve¬ 
nue  bill  in  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  to  abolish  the  free  list,  the 
newspapers  will  have  fourteen  different 
kinds  of  taxes.  They  are  enumerated 
by  Emil  M.  Scholz,  of  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Bulletin,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  10  per  cent,  import  duty  on  paper. 

2.  Double  postage  rate. 

3.  Zone  postage  rate. 

4.  Excess  profits  tax. 

5.  Income  tax. 

6.  Personal  property  tax  (municipal). 

7.  State  corporation  tax. 

8.  Capital  stock  tax. 

9.  Tax  on  freight  shipments  of  paper. 

10.  Tax  on  papers  sent  by  express. 

11.  Miscellaneoufe  stamp  tax. 

12.  Tax  on  telegraph  and  telephones. 

13.  Employees’  liability  and  in.^urance 

(State  law). 

14.  Request  to  advertise  Government 

war  loan  and  other  free  publicity. 

Mr.  Scholz  points  out  that  immediate¬ 
ly  such  a  tax  becomes  operative,  pub¬ 
lishers  may  expect  an  advance  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers,  and 
that  while  the  Government  will  receive 
aliout  $4,000,000  for  its  own  Revenue,  the 
American  manufacturers  will  obtain  be¬ 
tween  $7,000,000  and  $8,000,000,  from 
which  it  will  only  receive  the  usual  ex¬ 
cess-profit  tax  of  16  per  cent. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  PLAN 

Directors  Announce  Back  Dividend  Re¬ 
adjustment  Is  Operative. 

Directors  of  the  International  Paper  ; 
Company  have  announced  that  tlje  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
company’s  indebtedness  under  one  mort¬ 
gage  has  become  ojierative.  The  plan 
propo.ses  to  discharge  'all  the  back  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  cumulative  preferred  stock 
maturing  this  year  and  during  1918. 
Holders  are  asked  to  deposit  their  stock 
with  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  before  June  1.  Deferred  divi¬ 
dends  will  be  settled  by  is.suing  to  those 
who  deposit  their  .stock  7%  per  cent,  in 
cash,  14  per  cent,  in  preferred  stock, 
and  12  per  cent,  in  common  stock  of  the 
corporation. 


Leader  in 

Display  Advertising 

In  April  The  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  997,598  lines  of  display  adver¬ 
tisements,  a  gain  of  45,181  lines  over 
April,  1916,  and  a  greater  volume  by 
288,836  lines  than  any  other  New 
York  newspaper,  morning  or  evening. 

Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B,  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


220  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Lytton  Building 
CHICAGO 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  thebther  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 

The 

PinSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glau,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Qiicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  Tress 

Philadelphia! s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Representatives 
LOUIS  GILMAN 

World  Building.  NEW  YORK 

HARRY  B.  LASHER 

Tribune  Building  CHICAGO 

Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editar  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Bufalo  newspaper  that  ean- 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  colunms  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Tbe  above  is  one  of  the  many  raa- 
•ons  v/by.” 

MEMBER  A  B.  C. 

Fortign  Advtrtiting  Rtprtttntativtt 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
ISO  Fifth  Avenue  Lvtton  Buildina 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO 
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Better  Prices 

For  circulation  entitle  your  readers 
to  BETTER  FEATURES 

Our  matter  is  used  by  Chicago  News, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Boston  Globe, 
Detroit  News  Tribune,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Pittsburg  Press,  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public,  Baltimore  News 

The  International  Syndicate 

EtlablUhed  1889  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Ltt  M  tend  y»u  tamplts  »t  oar  tol- 
ertd  tomiCM,  daily  and  Sunday 
pagtt  (a  black  and  calors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

U.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
87  WEST  BOTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  McClure  Method 

Onr  features  are  sold  on  Indirldual  merit. 

Any  serrlee  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEAN’S: 

Tbe  greateet  poulble  rarlety  from  whieb 
to  cbooaa. 

Tbe  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  wbat  yon  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Indirldual  piicee 
on  budgets. 

Wrtta  ns  for  samplss  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  eomiot,  daily  eomics,  tcomen's  fea¬ 
tures,  bedtime  stories,  fiotion,  ete. 

Ike  McClnre  Newapaper  Syndicate 

123  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 

The  True  News 

— FI^T— 

Always-Accurately 

loternadonal  News  Service 

World  Bldg.,  New  York 


There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 


for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

..Macral  Oftcea.  World  Bldg..  Now  York 


TO  HELP  ADVERTISERS 
AND  LIKEWISE  READERS 


Plan  Operated  by  the  Tri-County  News 

Bureau  Brought  Success  by  Arousing 

Widespread  Interest  in  Unique  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Needs  of  Newly  Weds 

Starting  Housekeeping. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  as  to  the  successful 
plan  of  the  Tri-County  News  Bureau, 
of  Greenfield,  O.,  Pearle  C.  Riser,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Bureau,  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  enlightening  and  interesting  In¬ 
formation  as  to  the  Bureau’s  method 
of  boosting  ad  placers  and  ad  readers: 

“There  was  nothing  of  the  unique  or 
unusual  in  our  problem,  it  was  that 
met  by  newspapers,  especially  those 
published  in  small  cities,  everywhere. 
Our  list  of  advertl.sers  was  of  reason¬ 
able  length,  but  did  not  contain  all  the 
names  it  should,  nor  were  those  al¬ 
ready  patronizing  us,  always  certain 
that  advertising  pays.  To  prove  that 
their  ads  were  read,  and  that  the  pub- 
lie  was  interested,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  show  our  appreciation  of  their  pa¬ 
tronage.  we  launched  our  plan. 

“The  week  following  Christma.s,  we 
made  an  accurate  list  of  all  our  adver¬ 
tisers  with  the  idea  of  expressing  to 
them  and  to  the  public  the  confidence 
we  placed  in  them,  and  by  some  free 
advertising  solicit  their  support  in  fu¬ 
ture. 

“We  framed  a  story  of  simple  plot, 
with  local  touches  to  make  it  timely. 
Briefly  stated,  it  recounted  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  some  newly  weds,  who  start¬ 
ing  their  housekeeping,  found  every¬ 
thing  neces.sary  for  perfectly  equip¬ 
ping  their  house  among  our  advertis¬ 
ers.  From  the  real  e.state  man  who 
•sold  the  property,  to  the  fruit  man  who 
furnished  their  luscious  oranges,  we 
found  something  desirable  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  purchase  from  each  one. 
without  duplicating  a  single  article,  or 
giving  one  any  more  prominence 
than  another.  Relatives-ln-law  were 
introduced  as  were  found  convenient  to 
round  out  certain  pha.ses  or  buy  cer¬ 
tain  articles  not  exactly  es.sential  for 
those  just  starting  a  home.  For  in¬ 
stance,  three  different  flrrfls  who  sold 
automobiles  were  represented  by  sell¬ 
ing  machines  to  various  members  of 
the  family,  who  proudly  and  trium¬ 
phantly  drove  them  home  to  show  there 
what  splendid  values  were  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  our  midst.  In  later  stories 
we  u.sed  various  accessories,  as  it  would 
be  obvious  that  such  would  soon  be  re¬ 
quired. 

PRECAITTION  IS  USED. 

“Special  care  was  taken  that  the 
characters  portrayed  were  so  omni¬ 
personal  that  their  identity  could  not 
be  fastened  on  any  possible  newcomers. 
This  was  e.ssential,  as  every  small  city 
includes  in  its  population  certain  credu¬ 
lous-minded  people  with  no  more  profit¬ 
able  occupation  than  connecting  every 
•story  with  .some  haplesw  individual. 

“We  observe  Pay  Up  Week,  and  have 
an  occa.sional  Dollar  Day.  All  of  these 
and  other  events  are  met  with  a  Newly 
Wed  story,  complete  in  Itself,  yet  con¬ 
tinuing  their  experiences,  and  introduc¬ 
ing  whenever  possible,  the  special  of¬ 
ferings  of  each  merchant. 

“The  Newly  Weds  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  other  ways:  A  certain  fraternity 
was  working  hard  for  increased  inter¬ 
est  and  membership,  and  during  this 
campaign  gave  a  banquet.  Thither  our 
friends  went,  and  while  the  adjectives 
they  spilled  might  have  made  an  or¬ 
dinary  account  almost  too  effusive,  they 
‘got  across’  In  this  manner,  and  made 
friends  of  and  for  the  fraternity. 


“And  what  about  the  results?  After 
ail  the  only  safe  measure  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  plan  is  in  the  results  ac¬ 
complished.  It  has  done  all  that  it 
was  Intended  to  do — made  friends  of 
the  advertisers,  who,  naturally,  appre¬ 
ciated  the  special  attention;  attracted 
the  notice  of  people  who  wilfully  over¬ 
look  the  regular  advertisements,  and 
abolished  any  unfriendly  spirit  of  ri¬ 
valry,  since  all  are  treated  exactly  alike. 

“People  read  the  stories  if  from  no 
better  motive  than  a  curiosity  to  see 
how  some  business  friend  is  Introduced 
and  discuss  them  with  on  another.  In 
a  word,  it  compels  their  notice,  and  im¬ 
pels  them  to  investigate,  and  that  is 
the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  all  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising. 

“What  Is  more,  it  enlarged  our  list 
of  advertisers  and  thus  reacted  to  the 
advantage  of  both  newspaper  and  those 
taking  space.” 


CHICAGO  HERALD  SOLDIERS 


Nineteen  of  Paper’.s  Staff  Have  Entered 
Military  Service. 

The  following  men  from  the  Chicago 
Herald  .staff  are  in  military  service: 

Capt.  Grover  F.  Sexton,  7th.  111.  Inf.; 
tat.  Bt.  Stirling  Parkinson,  1st.  F.  A.; 
Sgt.  George  Sahagian,  2nd.  111.  Inf.; 
Frank  De  Vaney,  l.st.  Ill.  Inf.;  C.  Em- 
hick,  U.  S.  A.  unas.signed;  Samson 
Horn,  U.  S.  A.  una.s.signed;  Bouis  Chi- 
coine,  1st.  III.  Cav.;  R.  G.  Thackwell. 
U.  S.  N. ;  Chester  Foust,  chief  yeoman, 
l^.  S.  N. ;  Don  Stewart  U.  S.  N. ;  K. 
Dundas  U.  S.  N. ;  Kieth  Jones,  George 
Shor,  Herman  Seely,  Paul  Williams,  J. 
Arthur  Swin.son,  H.  O.  T.  C. 

Of  the  foregoing.  Captain  Sexton  was 
in  the  foreign  advertl.sing  department, 
when  he  entered  the  service;  Bt.  Park- 
in.son  was  in  the  local  advertising  de¬ 
partment;  Sahagian  and  Chicoine  in 
the  engraving  department:  De  Vaney, 
Stewart,  Embick,  and  Dundas  from  the 
composing  room;  Swinson  from  the  fi¬ 
nancial  department;  Fou.st  from  the 
sporting  department:  Horn,  Thackwell, 
•Tones,  Shor,  and  Williams  from  local 
editorial  department. 

In  addition  thc.se  are  in  the  lllin- 
oi.s  National  Guard  Re.serve,  who  saw 
•service  on  the  Mexican  border  la.st  year, 
.lohn  Carroll  and  John  Morri.son,  local 
editorial  department  and  George  Truax, 
Sunday  editorial  department. 


Buffalo  Advertisers  Meet 

National  Advertisers  of  Buffalo  have 
decided  to  hold  monthly  round  table  dis¬ 
cussions  on  sales  and  advertising  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Art  Metal  Construction  Co., 
Buffalo  Specialty  Co.,  H-O.  Co.,  Pierce- 
Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Pratt  &  Bambert 
Co.,  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  and  the 
Beaver  Board  Co.  representatives  were 
among  those  who  attended  th<-.  first 
gathering. 


Ad  Men  Urge  Trade  Boom 

That  natural  bu.siness  activities  should 
be  continued  at  thi.s  time  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  that  every  business  house 
should  help  keep  business  normal,  is 
urged  in  a  re.solution  adopted  by  the 
Milwaukee  Advertisers’  t^Hub.  The  reso¬ 
lution  calls  upon  manufacturers,  job- 
iK'r.s,  and  retailer.s,  as  ^ell  as  farmers, 
to  keep  their  l)usine.s3  up  to  the  high- 
c.st  .standard  of  efficiency. 


Money  is  an  exact  measure  by  which 
things  may  be  bought,  but  it  is  a  poor 
rule  with  which  to  measure  the  worth 
of  the  things  a  man  may  need. 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE 
FOREIGN  SITUATION 


The  kind  of  reading  that  appeals  to  all 
rla8!<c8  with  the  Unlte<l  States  now  In  the 
world  war. 

Feature  articles  from  leading  soldiers, 

statesmen  and  authors  of  Europe. 

We  handle  more  Important  articles  of  this 
description  than  any  other  agency  In 
America. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 
BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor 
15  School  Street,  Boeton,  Mass. 

^^America’s  Largest  and 
Best  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertising 
Agency.” 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  CO. 

II  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

QUAUTY 

CIRCIMTION 

BIEDER 

National  Editorial  Service,  lae., 
22.5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


INVESTORS 

PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

UNBIASED  FINANCIAL  NEWS 
To  Newspapers — Daily  &  Sunday 
AT  PRACTICALLY  NO  COST 
TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

Write  for  Details. 
SINGER  TOWER.  NEW  YORK 


The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Last  year  GAINED  • 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  corering  the  Canadiaa 
Field  la  answered  by  obtaining  the  aerrlee 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  glres  the  ellpplnga  on  nil  matter*  of 
Interest  to  yon,  printed  In  orer  95  per  cent, 
of  tbe  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  corer  erery  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  oar  bead  oflice. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN, 

Price  of  lerrice,  regnlar  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  ta  ‘Trade 
and  Newspapers. 
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SAMUEL  P.  BOOTH  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

(Continued  from  Page  7.) 
be  a  specialist.  In  other  cases,  to  reach 
outlying  iiistricts,  less  frequently  used 
•streets  were  followed. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  news- 
lx)y  and  dealer  cooperation,  something 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  to-day,  but 
which  was  little  understood  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Booth  was  pioneering 
along  that  line.  There  are  other  cities 
where  newspapers  are  sold  entirely 
through  newsboys  and  newsdealers,  and 
not  directly  by  the  newspapers,  but  none 
of  them  present  the  .same  problems  that 
are  encountered  in  New  York’s  ever- 
changing  population,  with  its  divisions  of 
society  and  Intere.st.s.  To  .satisfy  each 
cla.ss  was  a  work  of  gigantic  proportion, 
and  in  finding  a  solution.  Mr.  Booth  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  excitement.  There  was 
nothing  haphazard  in  his  campaign.  He 
interested  the  newsboys  and  the  dealers, 
and  made  them  realize  that  they  were 
part  of  the  Globe,  and  that  in  helping 
the  paper  they  were  aiding  themselves. 
He  aimed,  in  return,  to  give  them  a  little 
more  than  he  agreed  to,  by  getting  the 
papers  to  them  a  few'  minutes  earlier, 
and  by  maintaining  the  standard  of  his 
service. 

One  lllu.stration  of  his  analy.sis  of  the 
I)eople  by  groups  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  deeply  he  .studies  the  problem.  The 
school  population  of  New'  York  is  the 
greate.st  in  the  world.  Consequently, 
the  teachers  and  those  interested  in  edu¬ 
cational  .subjects  outnunil)er  tho.se  of 
any  other  community  in  the  world.  Edu¬ 
cational  news,  he  concluded,  was  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  at  his  request  this  class  of 
news  was  printed  in  one  edition  of  the 
Globe  only.  Here  he  struck  a  respon¬ 
sive  chord,  reaping  immediate  results. 
Thou.sands  buy  the  Home  Edition  ev'ery 
day,  the  only  one  that  carries  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  schools.  This  edition  was 
pu.shed  by  the  boys  and  the  dealers?,  and 
to-day  every  one  of  the  6,000  distribu¬ 
ters  have  calls  for  it.  in  preference  to 
all  others,  becau.se  it  contains  news  that 
directly  concerns  that  class  of  readers. 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things 
that  enter  into  the  complex  method  of 
distribution  in  New  York  and  its  out¬ 
lying  sections,  where  w'ithin  a  tw'enty- 
mile  radius  of  the  Post  Office  there  are 
10,000,000  peojde.  It  is  a  man’s-size  job 
to  meet  the  requirements,  and  do  it 
every  day,  regardless  of  weather  condi- 
tion.s. 

With  the  increa.se  in  the  price  of 
news  print  one  of  the  most  .serious 
que.stions  ever  presented  to  publi.shers 
uro.se.  It  was  a  puzzle  complicated  by 
con.stantly  increasing  sales,  due  to  un¬ 
usual  demand  on  the  part  of  a  people 
who  were  drifting  into  the  greatest  war 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  To  increa.se 
circulation,  and  at  the  .same  time  cut 
news  print  con.surnption,  publishers 
were  told,  could  only  Ije  done  by  the 
working  of  a  miracle.  While  others  talk¬ 
ed  and  conferred,  Mr.  Booth,  with  the 
same  deliberation  that  has  chai-acter- 
ized  all  of  his  work,  changed  his  entire 
front  in  the  face  of  danger,  just  as  the 
military  strategist  realigns  his  army  to 
meet  and  withstand  a  new  .shock  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  do  the  thing  which  many  believed,  one 


short  year  ago,  was  next  to  impossible. 

Mr.  Booth  had  experience  in  Chicago 
before  coming  to  New  York,  where  the 
same  method  of  distribution  that  ob¬ 
tains  here  applies.  He  was  schooled  in 
hard  work.  He  started  as  carrier  on  the 
Free  Preas  in  Detroit,  and  worked  up 
through  the  circulation  department, 
then,  as  now,  specializing  on  distribu¬ 
tion,  establishing  new  routes,  where 
boys  carried  ten  or  fifteen  papers,  and 
building  them  up  to  maximum  by  sheer 
merit  of  good  service.  He  did  the  same 
thing  for  the  old  Kansas  City  News,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Denver 
Times,  the  Chicago  Journal,  then  for 
the  old  New  York  Morning  Journal, 
before  it  became  the  American.  In 
this  way  he  obtained  a  wide  range  of 
experience,  from  one  .side  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Booth  has  a  hobby.  He  loves 
horses,  and  they  love  him.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Interborough  New's  Company, 
which  owns  seventy-four  fine  animals. 
They  all  nicker  when  they  see  him  com¬ 
ing.  They  all  know  his  voice  and  have 
felt  his  touch,  and  they  rub  their  soft 
noses  again.st  his  shoulder  when  he 
.stands  before  them.  This  gives  an  In¬ 
sight  into  his  character,  for  the  dumb 
brute  is  never  mistaken  In  the  man. 

He  has  taken  vacations,  but  not  for 
the  past  five  years.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  who  is  lo.st  without  work,  who  only 
finds  him.self  when  he  is  busy,  and  who 
goes  about  his  task  along  well-thought- 
out  and  previously  planned  lines. 


.Advertising  Club  Elects 
The  following  officers  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  .Advertising  Club  of  New  Or¬ 
leans:  President,  Paul  Henshaw,  adver- 
ti.sing  manager  of  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.; 
vice-president,  H.  E.  Groffman,  resident 
manager  of  Cluett-Peabody  Co. ;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  G.  A.  True,  of  the  Robert 
H.  True  Co.;  S.  O.  I,andry,  T.  H.  Taylor, 
-A.  G.  Newmeyer,  G.  W.  Uee.se,  H.  G. 
Tood,  and  D.  K.  Putnam,  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  above,  <'on.stitute  the  Iward  of  di¬ 
rectors. 


.Ad  Men  Seek  Hankers’  Aid 

A  .strong  effort  is  l)elng  made  to  in¬ 
duce  Texas  bankers  to  join  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Adverti.sers’  As.sociation,  a  branch 
of  the  As.sociated  Adverti.sintf  Clubs  of 
the  World.  The  object  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  is  to  improve  the  quality  and  add 
zest  to  financial  advertl.sing.  Ernest 
H.  Tennant,  Dallas  banker,  is  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  committee  on  membership. 


INVESTIGATE  THE  STARR  COST  SYSTEMS. 

Some  Quotations  From  Publishers — Names  on  Request 

■'Tells  Cost  at  a  (Jlance.’  “  Investment  Paying  Handsome  Dividends." 

"  Us  Simplicity  Commends  It."  “  Employees  Intere.sted  in  the  System." 

PIERRE  C.  STARR,  !>48-9  Transpoitation  Bldg.,  Chicago 
_ _ 


FROM  CLEVELAND  TO  WAR 


Six  Plain  Dealer  Men,  With  Other  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Among  Recruits. 

CLiEVEuand,  O.,  May  16. — Richard  T. 
F.  Harding,  night  editor,  is  the  sixth 
Plain  Dealer  man  to  leave  that  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  colors.  He  left  May  14  to 
enter  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  for  three 
months’  training.  He  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Plain  Dealer  for  eleven 
years  as  reporter,  copy-reader,  Sunday 
Magazine  writer.  State,  telegraph,  and 
night  editor. 

Four  other  Plain  Dealer  men  who 
have  been  called  for  the  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  are  W.  Ward  Marsh,  cop.v-reader 
and  Sunday  writer;  Merwin  Walker, 
four  years  with  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department;  his  brother,  Harry  W. 
Walker,  of  the  credit  department,  and 
I-L  O.  Hoffman,  advertising  solicitor. 

The  sixth  Plain  Dealer  man,  Philip  A. 
von  Blon,  police  reporter,  is  now  on 
his  way  to  France  with  the  Lakeside 
Hospital  unit,  recruited  entirely  in 
Cleveland. 

John  J.  Rabshaw,  secretary  to  AV.  K. 
Stewart,  advertising  director  of  the 
Leader-News,  has  enlisted  in  Company 
E,  Ohio  Engineers.  He  is  son  of  Chief 
of  Detectives  Rabshaw. 

Thomas  C.  McKee,  Cleveland  Press 
reporter,  represented  that  paper  on  the 
expedition  of  the  Lakeside  Hospital  unit 
of  Cleveland,  now  on  its  way  to  France. 
He  is  keeping  the  Press  posted  on  the 
progress  of  the  expedition. 

President  W.  J.  Raddatz,  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  Club,  has  received  a 
telegram  from  Hertjert  S.  Hou.ston, 
pre.sident  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  notifying  him  of  his 
“appointment  to  the  National  Board  ot 
Advertl.sing,  auxiliary  to  the  National 
Council  of  Defence. 


I  I 

iatljj  Olaptial 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the.  six 
months  ending  ^pt. 

30,  1016,  as  sworn  to 
in  Government  report. 

3  4,238 


And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 


Publisher 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 


The  Times-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Representatives 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


Woid  comes  from  Paris  that  G.  W. 
Penton,  son  of  John  A.  Penton,  Cleve¬ 
land  publisher,  was  a  member  of  sec¬ 
tion  No.  18  of  the  American  Ambulance, 
which  left  Paris  for  the  front  May  9, 
fiying  the  American  flag.  Penton  is 
thirty  years  of  age  and  left  Cleveland 
in  March.  John  A.  Penton  Is  president 
of  the  Penton  Publishing  Company, 
publishing  the  Iron  Trade  Review,  Daily 
Iron  Trade,  Foundry,  and  other  trade 
journals. 


BLETHEN  INVITES  WRATH 


Editor  of  Seattle  Times  Advocates  Im¬ 
porting  Oriental  Labor. 

Editor  Clarence  B.  Blethen  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  has  called  up¬ 
on  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  labor 
unions  and  many  farmers  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  Oriental  labor  be  inported  to 
meet  the.  shortage  of  farm  hands. 

Many  well  informed  persons  believe 
Blethen  to  be  perfectly  right,  and  they 
present  reasons  to  .show  that  the  use 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese  labor  would 
be  of  particular  value  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Washington. 


The  circulation  of  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sunday  Star  in 
Indiana  cities  and  towns 
is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-operation  extended  to 
advertiaera.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGtlAVING  C? 


251  4  253  AVILLIAM  ST.  COR  NEW- 
CHAMBEPS  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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HOW  WAR  HAS  AFFECTED 
NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADA 


First  Slump  in  Advertising  Was  Very 
Severe,  But  Lately  There  Has  Been 
an  Improvement — Pay  for  Official  Puh- 
licity  Has  Helped— Circulation  is  About 
Normal. 

What  effect  has  the  war  had  on  the 
newspapers  of  t'anada? 

Ih'oadly  speaking,  it  has  had  no  more 
pronounced  effect  than  the  war  has  had 
on  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  Canada  has  re¬ 
cruited  some  400,000  men  and  has  sent 
the  bulk  of  them  to  Europe,  she  has  vir¬ 
tually  been  no  more  a  participant  in  the 
war  than  the  United  States  herself  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  and  a  half  between 
the  original  declaration  of  war  and  the 
entry  of  the  Republic  into  the  conflict. 
Uusiness  conditions  in  the  two  countries 
have  all  along  been  pretty  much  on  a 
par,  and  the  progress  of  the  newspapers 
has  been  fairly  identical. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  w-ar, 
conditions  in  Canada  were  probably 
worse  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  slump  in  advertising  was  very  se¬ 
vere,  Numerous  manufacturing  plants 
shut  down  and  cancelled  contracts. 
.\merican  manufacturers,  believing  that 
the  Dominion  was  in  bad  shape,  cut  out 
their  Canadian  contracts.  British  ad¬ 
vertising  fell  to  pieces  because  the  goods 
couldn’t  be  supplied,  and  manufacturers 
in  Canada,  who  had  been  advertising  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers,  stopped  their  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns  because  they  had  the  field  to 
themselves. 

HEAVY  AnVERTISINd  IASS. 

The  slump  may  be  thus  illu.strated: 
One  large  advertising  agency  cancelled 
fiv'c-sixths  of  its  business.  Another 
lost  all  but  six  of  forty-two  accounts. 
A  third  dropped  60  per  cent,  of  its  hu.si- 
ness.  The  .six  Toronto  dailies,  which 
carried  139,684  columns  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1913,  went  back  to  127,143 
columns  in  1914  and  to  100,092  columns 
in  1915. 

Since  the  dark  d<ays  of  1914  there  has 
lieen  a  considerable  improvement  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  papers  are  not  yet  back  to 
the  pre-war  level.  So  many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  gone  into  the  munition 
business  that  the  number  of  national 


An  early  effect  of  the  war  was  to 
Hood  newspaper  offices  with  innum¬ 
erable  patriotic  appeals.  The  patriotism 
of  the  publisher  was  appealed  to  and  he 
was  requested  to  do  an  immense  amount 
of  publicity'  work  for  this,  that,  and  the 
other  cause  without  charge.  I’nder  the 
difficult  circumstances  with  which  he 
was  contending,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  to  accede  to  these  re¬ 
quests.  and  this  led  to  the  definition  of 
the  attitude  of  Canadian  publishers  to¬ 
wards  free  space.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  it  would 
have  lieen  a  long  time  before  there  would 
have  been  the  same  cooperation  in  wip¬ 
ing  out  the  free-space  evil. 

.\nother  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to 
reduce  almo.st  to  the  vanishing  point  the 
employment  of  premiums  and  other 
schemes  to  increase  circulation. 

Where  possibly  Canadian  newspapers 
had  a  .somewhat  different  experience 
from  .American  newspapers  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  is  in  the  item 
of  labor.  There  was  a  heavy  enlist¬ 
ment  from  new.spaper  offices.  The  w’ork 
of  producing  newspapers  has  been  per¬ 
formed  by  smaller  staffs.  Considera¬ 
ble  new  material  has  had  to  be  broken 
in.  Women  have  been  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice  in  many  cases,  and  there  is  to-day' 
the  spectacle  of  new.spapers  being  turn¬ 
ed  out  by'  staffs  comjKi.sed  entirely'  of 
men  who  are  ineligible  for  military  ser¬ 
vice,  aided  by  a  few  women. 

From  the  editorial  .standpoint,  proba¬ 
bly  the  chief  effect  of  the  war  has  been 
to  cut  down  the  amount  of  local  and 
provincial  news  used.  War  news  and 
war  features  have  been  preeminent  ever 
since  Canada  entered  the  conflict. 


I.KO  \I,  \OTICK 


CHANGE  OF 
OWNERSHIP 

Affords  an  extraordinary  opportunity' 
for  promotion  of  both  circulation  and 
advertising — none  to  equal  it,  if  made 
the  most  of — a  like  chance  may  not 
occur  again  in  many  years. 

EFFECTIVE  METHODS 

For  improving  the  opportunity  to  the 
utmost,  in  a  comparatively  short 
campaign,  I  will  both  plan  and 
e.xecute. 

CHAS.  S.  PATTESON 

Expert  in  Xeiespaper 
Puhlisltiufi  Methods. 

Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York  City' 

REPORTERS 
DESK  MEN 

If  yo\i  are  swNklujr  advaiicoineut,  now  Is  tlio 
tlni(»  to  act.  We  are  in  touch  witli  oxce’U  nt 
opIMH’tnnities.  east,  Bouth  and  west.  Writ** 
us  lit  once,  ifivin:;  ajre.  o<Uication.  uews!»ap«T 
positions  you  have  heM  and  time  In  each 
l>**sltlon.  also  salary  oxpcci**-!. 

Advcrtlsiiii;  solicitors  and  copy  writers  can 
flml  goo*l  positi*)ns  by  re^ristering  with  us. 
There  Is  no  advance  fee.  We  can  make 
nothing.  If  we  fall  to  place  you. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertiaemnits  under  this  classification.  fifte*n 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  si^ 
trnrds  to  ihe  litip. 


NEWS  KTHTOK.*~.\ble  iiew>;  *M!itor  on  live 
Bix-ptigo  ilaily.  Must  be  thor*. uglily  d(‘pend> 
able  ami  able  to  take  phom*  m  ws  service  on 
typ**writtr  accurately  and  rapidly.  thMn!  head 
writer  ami  <-om|M*tent  Jndg»*  *»f  news  value  esp**- 
*-ially  desire*!.  thily  high  gnole  man  wante*!. 
Surroundings  p'easant,  e<piipment  sutH<‘lent  to 
get  paper  out  rUdif.  TJ(M)d  ejdb’g**.  small  city. 
I'ositioii  iKTiiianent  to  man  who  can  deliver.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mif'higan.  care  K*litor  ami  Ihiblisher. 


TO  THE  SToOKIItll.nKUS  OF  THE  EOITOU 
AM)  ITBIHSHEU  FOMFANY:— 


.\  s'Keial  me«'tlng  of  the  stoekholders  of  THE 
EDITOU  and  PFBUSIIF.U  COMPANV  will  l-e 
lu'ld  Tuesday  morning.  May  2I)th.  at  eleven 
ohdoek.  at  tin*  geioTal  offices  of  the  Comimny. 
Ptilitzer  Poiilding.  Suite  1117.  Park  How. 

N**w  York,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  tlir«*e 
dln-ctors  and  two  in<|»ectors  of  eleetlc.n  and  for 
the  transaction  t.f  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  c  me  la*fore  the  meeting. 

THE  EDITOU  AND  Pt  BLISHER  COMPANY, 


.TAMES  WUIOIIT  BROWN. 

President. 


New  York, 


EDWIN  D.  DEWITT. 
May  14.  1917. 


Secretary. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fruit  growers’ 
publication  of  national  reputation — <»ne  expe¬ 
rienced  and  progressive,  capable  of  getting  the 
business  without  exi>enalve  propositions  State 
full  particulars  In  first  letter.  American  Fruit 
Grower,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AilreriDemenit  under  t»i»  clatHflcation.  fen 
centt  per  line,  each  insertUm.  Count  six 
words  to  the  Hue.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  ereerd  hO  words,  two  Insertions  FREE. 

MANAQINO  BDITOR  In  city  of  20.000 
wsDtii  place  aa  manaKcr-edltor  or  eOltorablp  In 
larger  city,  a  Metropolitan  experience  anO  con- 
reraant  wth  erery  phaae  of  modern  Jonrnal- 
lam.  Soatbweat  preferred.  Addreaa  P,  3270, 
care  Editor  and  Pnbllaber. 


advertiser.')  has  been  very  considerably 
reduced.  Fortunately,  a  new  class  of 
advertiser  has  been  developed.  ~ 

(lovernment  advertising  in  Canada 
has  been  largely  a  war-time  develop¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
war  which  lias  been  peculiar  to  Canada. 
There  have  been  to  date  seventeen  na¬ 
tional  campaigns,  one  campaign  by  the 
Imperial  Gov'crnment,  and  ten  provin¬ 
cial  campaign.s.  The  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  has  become  the  most  extensive' 
general  advertiser  in  the  country,  ,and 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  under  this  elassifleation,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


IJNOTTPB— Model  Xo.  3.  Serial  No.  10109, 
mngaxlne,  aaanrtnient  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


MNOTTPF.— Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8010, 
ami  .Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  9011,  wltb  1  maga- 
xlne,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  eaeb  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co.. 
Charleston.  W.  Va- 


last  year  spent  on  display  advertising 
more  than  any  other  throe  Canadian 
general  advertisers. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  cir¬ 
culation  boomed,  but  it  w'as  most  un¬ 
profitable  circulation.  With  diminished 


LINOTYPE — Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  11680, 
magnsine,  matrlcea,  spaeebands,  liners,  and 
hladea.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N,  C. 


LINOTYPE — Three  Model  1  machtnea  with 
complete  equipment  of  molds,  magazines  and  mat¬ 
rices.  New  Haren  Tnlon  Oo.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


advertising,  it  wffs  folly  to  is.sue  half  a 
dozen  war  extras  a  day  and  swell  cir¬ 
culation  in  that  way.  A  weeding  out  and 
a  cutting  down  of  circulation  followed, 
and  to-day  Canadian  dailies  are  not 
showing  more  than  what  might  be  re- 


FOK  S.\LB — 3-<leck  press,  prints  4,  C,  8,  10, 
12.  10,  20.  24  pages.  Orerhanled  and  rebuilt. 
The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE^4-deck  press,  prints  4.  6.  8,  10, 
12,  14.  16.  20.  24.  28,  32  pages.  Will  be  over- 
Imiiled  ami  rebuilt.  Tlie  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 


■NKW.sr.VI’F.UM.VN — V  iiiig  mini,  20,  with  flve 
yenrs’  ndverllsing  iigency  ex|>ericnee  woiil.I  like 
[losltlon  with  eeneral  agency  or  prominent  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Knows  layout^  pnsifs.  cuts.  etc. 
Write  siiinll  live  copy.  Goo<l  stenographer  ami 
able  to  handle  reaiK>nslbIe  detjtils.  .Vddress  It. 
3281,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FK.VTt'ltE  WIlITKIt. — Voiing,  energetic  news¬ 
paper  woman  is  r«‘ady  to  till  ranks  ileplettsl  by 
eonscripl ion.  tjwii  ideas,  forei  ful.  with  six 
years'  exiH-rienee  on  .Metropolitan  dailies.  Ft'a- 
tnre  writer  at  present.  Wants  Joti  in  Ing  city. 
24  yenrs  of  age.  .\ddress  it.  :!282.  care  Editor 
and  I’uldisliir. 


HI  SINES.8  .M.VNAGEME.xr  of  good  live  daily 
wmittsl  l>.v  exiierieiieisl  man  who  could  invest 
two  or  three  tliousand  dollars,  and  'nls^i  work 
on  part  cash,  part  stock  basis.  If  desircMl.  .Ad¬ 
dress  It,  32S;i,  eare  hklitor  and  I’ultllshor, 


EDITGll’S  ASSISTANT— Well  ediieated  young 
man  (32)  with  energy  and  original  ideas  wishes 
csnaectlon  with  trade  paper  or  magazine.  Three 
years’  assistant  editor  on  teclinleal  ptiblieation 
and  edited  small  magazine  two  years.  Reads 
French  and  has  traveled  extensively.  Recently 
returned  from  year’s  work  In  France.  Is  more 
interesteil  In  oiqiorfunlty  to  use  ahlHiy  than 
size  of  salary.  Address  It.  3277,  care  Fklltor 
and  Publisher. 

CIRCT’LATION  MANAGER  with  excellent 
references,  up-to-date  ideas,  17  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  wishes  position  as  such  with  live  paper, 
eonntry  preferred.  Address  Box  P.  3267,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


garded  a.s  a  normal  increase  over  fig¬ 
ures  Vjefore  the  war.  Concurrently,  the 
necessity  of  transferring  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
reader  led  to  general  increa.ses  In  sub¬ 
scription  prices,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  fully  50  per  cent,  of  Canadian 
dailies  have  raised  their  rates. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  FIVE  ROLL  STRAIGHTLINE 
FOUR  PAGE  WIDE  PRESS  with  Two  Folders 

For  Sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


$8,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  a  daily  newspaper 
property.  .Missouri,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  locations  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Proposition  O.  Y. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

*2*25  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


$4,000  Per  Annum  Net 

Old  established  weekly  Republican 
newspaper  within  50  miles  New  York 
City,  averaging  $4;000  per  annum  net 
for  many  years  past,  can  be  bought 
for  $12,500.  Terms,  $8,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  deferred.  This  proposition  will 
stand  the  acid  test. 

HARWELL  &  GANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Timet  Building,  New  York 

On  “Easy  Street” 

Only  paper  in  rich  Central  West 
city  of  18,000,  amply  equipped  and 
showing  profit  $25,393.53  last  fiscal 
year  to  owners  for  time  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Three-fifths  interest  offered 
for  $75,000  cash.  Minority  owner 
perfers  to  stay,  but  will  sell  on  de¬ 
mand.  Ask  for  Proposition  No. 
326x  and  kindly  give  financial  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

yewapaper  Propertiea 
ItITCIIFIELD,  lltL. 

PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


Tbr  K<litor  and  Pnblinhrr  maintains 
an  eWriont  corps  of  paid  correspondents  at  the 
following  im|>ortant  trade  centres:  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  ClcTeland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  liOUla,  Chicago,  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans.  Dallas,  Indlanapolti,  Washington.  Balti¬ 
more.  and  San  Francisco.  Other  torrrspondenta 
win  be  adiled  from  tlnie  to  time.  Advertla-rs 
and  newspaper  men  will  6nd  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  ofllre.  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  offlee  San  Franelscs,  742  Market  St., 
R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager,  ‘phone  Kearney  2121. 

Tbr  Fiditor  and  Pnbllaber  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  25c.  an  agate  Bne,  $100 
a  page.  $7.’>  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
ore  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classldca- 
tlon  will  be  cbsrged  aa  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted.  6fteen  cents  a  line;  Business  Op- 
liortunlty  and  Mlacellaneoiia,  8fteen  cents  a 
line,  and  Situation  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  Iti.e, 
eotint  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  6fty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  pnbMshed  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Rditor  and  Pnblinher  sella  regularly 

at  IDc.  a  copy.  $3.00  per  year  In  the  I'nited 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $3.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $4.00  foreign,  and  Is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands; 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning's  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woelworth  Building.  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’s  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’a  corner,  at  Thlrty-fourtb  St.  en- 
Iruoee, 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  O.  Ran,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  BuUdlng  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davla  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E,  Trenls,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Stroet,  N.  W..  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago— Powner’s  Book  Store.  37  N.  Clark 
Street;  Post  06)ce  News  Oo.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chaa.  Levy  Clrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder'a  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  oppoeite  Poet  OfSce;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solcanon  Newi  Co.,  69  I^mod  St.,  W. 
San  Fraaelseo— R.  J.  Bldwnll  Os.,  TdS  Kssfest. 
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HARVEY  L.  VILSON  DEAD 


Widely-Known  Virginia  Editor  Succumbs 
to  Cerebral  Hemorrhage. 

Harvey  L.  Wilson,  vice-president  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  liedger-Dispatch  Cor. 
poration,  editor  and  h.-Uf-owner  of  the 
Ledgrer-Dispatch,  died  suddenly  of  cer¬ 
ebral  hemorrhage  at  his  home  in  Nor¬ 
folk  on  May  7,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Wilson  entered  newspaper  work 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  twenty-six  years  ago 
as  a  special  writer  tor  the  Richmond 
Timea  Later  he  made  for  himself  a 
wide  reputation  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  that  paper.  He  remained 
in  Washingrton  as  correspondent  of  the 
Times  for  a  number  of  years,  a  portion 
of  which  period  he  was  also  assistant 
L'nitcd  States  Librarian.  In  this  dual 
position  he  availed  himself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  prominent  men  from 
every  section,  and  his  acquaintance  was 
literally  nation-wide. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  recalled  to  Richmond 
to  become  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Leader,  an  afternoon  edition  of  the 
Times.  He  resigned  that  place  to  found 
the  Richmond  News,  which  he  sold  to  a 
Richmond  syndicate.  On  March  20,  1902, 
Mr.  Wilson  became  editor  of  the  New- 
IKirt  News  Times-Herald,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  S.  L.  Slover,  its  business 
manager,  achieved  signal  success  in  that 
field.  February  1,  1905,  Mr.  Wilson  and 
^Ir.  Slover  went  to  Norfolk  and  pur- 
chase<l  the  Public  Ledger.  Later  they 
acquired  the  Norfolk  Dispatch  and  con- 
.solidated  the  two  papers.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Wilson  had  made  his  home  in 
Norfolk,  continuing  his  success  in  the 
newsr>aper  field  and  adding  to  his  wide 
circle  of  friends. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Hexuv  D.  Winton*.  aged  sixty-nine, 
who  owned  and  edited  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  County  Democrat  for 
more  than  forty  years  and  who  was 
fifty  years  with  that  paper,  retiring  a 
few  years  ago,  was  buried  at  Hacken¬ 
sack  on  May  12.  He  was  pre.sident  of 
the  New  Jersey  Editorial  Association 
in  1887,  and  was  long  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Press  Club.  He  served  six 
years  in  the  New  Jersey  As.seinbly 
and  five  years  in  the  State  SenJite. 

Mrs.  Ei-sie  B.vrber,  aged  thirty-two, 
a  Milwaukee  newspaper  woman,  drowm- 
ed  herself  in  the  Milwaukee  River  on 
May  8.  The  body  was  recovered  next 
day.  Mrs.  Barber  formerly  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  where 
she  wrote  under  the  name  of  “Jane 
Norris."  Later  she  was  employed  on 
the  Sentinel.  A  few'  weeks  ago  she 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  and  gave 
up  active  work  to  recuperate. 

H.  C.  Sibley,  formerly  of  the  art  do- 
l>artment  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Ik-aler, 
died  in  San  Francisco  on  May  13.  Mr. 
Sibley  was  with  the  Plain  Dealer  one 
year  and  left  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

■M.  Jkwktt  M(X;own,  aged  fifty-five, 
one  of  the  best-known  new.spaiier  men 
in  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  Youngs¬ 
town.  For  many  years  he  was  editor 
o£  the  Telegram  and  was  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Vindicator — both  of 
Young.stown.  He  had  also  worked  on 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  paper.s.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Youngstown  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  for  twelve  years 
a  deputy  probate  judge. 

I  Colorado  Springs 

and 
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WiLLiA.M  Aduison  Magee,  for  many 
years  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  best-known 
citizens,  died  at  Atlantic  City,  aged 
sixty-two.  With  his  brother,  Chris¬ 
topher  Lyman  Magee,  he  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  old  Pittsburgh  Times 
and  served  for  a  time  as  treasurer.  He 
was  also  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh 
News,  published  1898  to  1901. 

William  Parry,  father  of  P.  A.  Parry, 
editor  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times, 
w-as  killed  May  10  when  his  automobile 
went  “dead’  in  front  of  a  street  car. 

Frank  P.  Richardson,  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  New  York 
American,  and  a  brother  of  Stephen  J. 
Richardson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Daily  Argu.s,  died  sud¬ 
denly  May  12,  from  apoplexy. 

Charles  A.  Gregg,  well  known  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  journalistic  circles,  died  at  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  April  28,  from  a  hemorr¬ 
hage. 

James  C.  Mackenzie,  formerly  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Brackville  (Ont.)  Re¬ 
corder,  is  dead  at  Sydney,  Australia. 

Frederick  J.  Clark,  vice-president 
and  Northwestern  editor  of  the  North¬ 
west  Miller,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  died 
May  12,  aged  sixty  years. 

John  Wallace,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Cohoes  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Dispatch, 
died  recently  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Roland  B.  Gelatt,  publi.sher  of  the 

I. A  Cro.s.se  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader- 
Press,  died  May  11  from  an  attack  of 
heart  disea.se,  aged  sixty-one. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Wray,  mother  of  Daniel 

J.  Wray,  city  editor  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  News,  died  May  4. 

Joseph  H.  S.mith,  an  old-time  repor¬ 
ter  in  New  London,  Conn.,  died  May  7 
in  that  city. 

Charles  A.  Pili,sbury,  of  the  Belfast 
(Me.)  Republican-Journal,  died  May  15, 
aged  seventy-eight. 


C.  P.  A.'s  Annual  Convention 
Toro.nto,  May  14. — From  present  in¬ 
dications  there  will  be  a  record  attend¬ 
ance  at  this  year’s  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  which 
will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  June  14  and 
15.  Already  the  head  office  has  been 
advi.sed  of  the  proposed  attendance  of 
more  members  than  were  present  at 
last  year’s  convention.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  J.  R.  Rathom,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present, 
has  proved  a  drawing  card,  .is  Canadi.in 
newspaper  men  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Allies.  He  is  to  speak  on  editorial  night, 
when  “The  Press  in  the  War”  will  be 
the  general  theme  of  discus.sion.  ■  He 
will  also  participate  in  other  sessions 
of  the  Association. 


Bit  by  bit  atoms  of  good  work  build 
up  the  universe.  The  humblest  worker, 
if  his  labor  be  honestly  performed,  is 
a  co-worker  with  the  shaper  of  the 
earth  and  the  stars. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Hackett 
to  Capt.  John  Holabird,  of  the  First  Il¬ 
linois  Cavalry,  took  place  on  Saturday. 
Miss  Hackett  is  the  daughter  of  Karle- 
ton  Hackett,  music  critic  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post. 

Charles  C.  Hart,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view',  and  later  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  Miss  Ruth  Agnes  Limond,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  were  married  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  April  21,  and  are  now  on 
their  honeymoon  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  N.  S.  Fleischer,  sporting 
editor  of  the  New'  York  Sun,  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Phillips,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  wedding  is  to  be  held  in  the  fall. 

Frank  G.  Eastman,  an  advertising 
man  of  New  York,  and  Sarah  E.  Moore, 
an  artist,  were  married  last  Monday. 

Manning  Vaughan,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Boxing  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Miss  Mattie  Rowley  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
brother,  O.  Krembs.  at  Glencoe,  Ill.,  on 
Saturday,  April  28.  After  an  automo¬ 
bile  tour  of  two  weeks  through  the 
East  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  arrived  in 
Milwaukee,  where  they  now  are  at  home 
to  friends. 


James  R.  White  to  Wed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Wilkes,  of  194 
State  Street,  Flushing,  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Arline, 
to  James  R.  White,  of  Detroit.  Mr. 
WTiite  is  the  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Journal.  The  wed¬ 
ding  is  set  for  June  30,  in  the  home  of 
the  bride. 


A.  B.  C.  Reports  Finished 
The  circulation  of  the  following  news¬ 
papers  have  been  audited  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations:  The  Anacon- 

Boston 

Evening 

Record 


Government  statement  six 
mos.  ending  March  31  .  .  41,961 

Average  net  paid  month  of 
March  over .  53,000 

The  Record  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  any  other  Boston  paper- 


Represented  in  New  York  by 


I.  A.  Klein 

Metropolitan  Tower 


FLAGS  THAT  ARE  WANTED 

“Our  Flag.”  of  cotton  bunting  in  fast  colors,  sewed  stripes.  3x5  feet, 
price  88  cents  (retail  value,  $2.50).  Same,  printed  stripes,  75  cents  in 
quantity  orders.  •  Six-foot  pole  and  rope,  25  cents  additional. 

Just  received  new  line  of  Silk  Flags,  ll%xl6  inches,  mounted  on  brown 
finished  stick  with  gold  spear  head.  30  cents  (retail  value,  75  cents).  Same, 
6x8  inches,  15  cents  (retail  value,  50  cents),  in  quantities. 

FLAG  PICTURE 

Bfeaufifully  colored,  with  National  Anthem,  11x15  inches,  7  cents  in 
quantities  (retail  value,  25  cents). 

Fl*g  tranRparpnelnt  4Hx7  inchex  for  automobllo  beadllKbtx.  825.20  por  1,000. 

All  Price*  for  Immediate  Delivery.  Don’t  delay..  Write  tonlay  for  other  national 
novelllet. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN, 

1606  Heyworth  Building,  Chicago 


da  (Mont.)  Standard;  the  Boise  (Ida.) 
Statesman,  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner, 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Freeman,  Par¬ 
kersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  the  Twia 
City  Sentinel. 


J.  S.  Brown  Coes  to  the  Front 

J.  S.  Brown,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  News  and  Observer  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  is  now  at  the  Officers' 
Training  Camp,  at  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  Mr. 
Brow’n  has  been  with  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  for  seven  years,  and  is  a  native 
of  New  Y'ork  city.  He  is  the  fourth  of 
the  young  men  of  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  to  answer  the  call  to  the  color.s. 


Liberty  Statue  for  Russia 
The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  is  actively 
cooperating  with  Dr.  Herman  Bern- 
•stein,  editor-in-chief  of  the  American 
Hebrew,  and  the  New  York  Herald,  in 
the  national  movement  to  secure  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  replica  of  the 
Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty,  somewhere 
in  Russia.  Col.  Rook  is  a  member  of 
the  national  advisory  board. 


rHE  sound  of  The 
Herald  as  it 
thumps  against 
our  door,  sounds  like 
the  knock  of  an  old 
friend:* 


That’s  the  way  most  of 
our  readers  feel  toward  “the 
papier  that  goes  home  ’’  in 
Kentucky  and  Southern 
Indiana. 

Largest  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  Kentucky. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 


Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


POWERS 


•4  HOUBS 
iOOT  OP 
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742  Market  Street 
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Why  New  England  is  such 
an  Excellent  Field  for 
Food  Advertising 


lively  manufacturer  of  food  products  looks  to  Xew  England 
with  longing  eyes.  Many  have  ventured  there  with  big  success. 
Why? 

New  England  is  not  a  farming  or  gardening  community.  It 
is  not  half-way  self-supporting  as  regards  food.  If  this  terri¬ 
tory  were  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  country  and  block¬ 
aded  by  sea,  the  people  would  quickly  starve. 

A  large  part  of  New  England  is  too  hilly  and  rocky  to  farm  and 
what  agricultural  facilities  remain  are  not  half-developed.  The 
people  have  been  too  busy  manufacturing  shoes,  hardware, 
textiles  and  what  not  for  other  states.  This  has  brought  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  into  cities  and  towns. 

But  New  England  has  the  money.  Oh,  yes!  Food  can  be 
bought  and  the  best  known  foods  are  best  purchased. 

In  addition  to  its  own  population.  New  England  has  a  million 
odd  Summer  visitors  who  stay  from  two  to  four  months.  And 
a  big  army  of  fishermen  an(l  gunners  to  feed.  Tliis  requires 
prepared  foods  in  large  quantity. 

]\Iore  than  a  hundred  manufacturers  of  trade-marked  food 
products  advertised  their  wares  in  New  England  daily  news¬ 
papers  last  year.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  Brer  Babbit 
Molasses,  Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffee  and  Tea,  Clysmic  Water, 
Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale,  Cottolene,  Crj^stal  Domino  Sugar, 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast,  Force,  Franco- American  Soups,  Grape- 
Nuts,  II-O  Oatmeal,  Kellogg’s,  La  Touraine  Coffee,  ]Moxie, 
National  Biscuit  Co.,  Postum,  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits, 
Ward  Baking  Co.,  Sunkist  Oranges,  Sealdsweet  Oranges, 
California  Raisins,  Armour’s,  Wilson  &  Co.’s  and  Snyder’s 
]Meat  Products. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  daily  newsi>aper 
advertising  makes  easy  distribution  and  profitable  sales  in  this 
lerritori".  It  is  the  quickest,  most  responsive  and  surest  method 
of  reaching  the  millions  of  ivage-earning  consumers. 

Advertise  in  New  England 
Daily  Newspapers 

By  Paul  L,  Latris 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Net 

Paid 

Circulation 


2,600  10,000 
llnea  linea 


Bonton  American (E)  380,201 


(S) 

.321,483 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Globe  (ME) 

250,820 

.30 

.30 

(S) 

302,5!>2 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Herald- 

Traveler 

(ME)  ' 

•190,794 

.28 

.25 

Boston  Journal 

(M) 

*.58,921 

.10 

.126 

Boston  Post 

(M) 

478,970 

.46 

.46 

(S) 

344,303 

.35 

.36 

Boston  Record 

<E) 

41,001 

.12 

.12 

Boston  Transcript (E) 

30,465 

.18 

.18 

Fall  River 

Herald 

(E) 

7,000 

.02 

.02 

Fltchbnrir 

Sentinel 

(E) 

6,107 

.0216 

.0172 

Lynn  Item 

(E) 

*1.3,227 

.0.54 

.0367 

Lowell  Courier 

Citlsen 

(ME) 

10,409 

.036 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard 

A  Blercary 

(ME) 

21,031 

.04 

•04 

Pittafleld  Easle  (E) 

12,602 

.0228 

.0178 

Salem  News 

(E) 

18,935 

.03 

.03 

SprinKlIeld  Republican 
(M)  16,05.6 

Sprinsfleld  News 

(E)  21, 70.1 

SprinKfleld 

Republican  (S) 

SpriuKfleld  Union 

(MES) 

Worcester 

Gasette  (E) 


Maas,  totals,  2,021,671  3.4083  3.2267 

Population,  3,005,622. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


.OO  .046 


(E)  61,002  .09 


(M*S)  26,.366  .07*08  .07*08 


(E)  2.3,473  .OO 


Providence 

Bulletin 


Providence 

Journal 


Providence 

Tribune 


Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  (E)  *11,642  .0428  .0285 

Rhode  Island  totals.  112,0.32  .2028  .2385 

Population,  601,216. 

MAINE. 

Portland  Express(E)  22,44(2  .OO  .046 
Population,  702,787. 


Burlinaton  Free 

Press  (M)  10,184  .025  .0170 


I^opnlation,  301,205. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridaeport  Post- 
TeleKram  (ME) 

31,451 

Danbury  News  (E) 

41,205 

Hartford 

Conrant  (MS) 

10,201 

llartffird  Times  (E) 

27,41.3 

Meriden  Jonrnal(E) 

*4,897 

New  Haven  Times- 
l.eader  (E) 

tl7,.322 

New' London  Day  (E) 

9,078 

New  I.ondon 

Telesraph  (M) 

*3,750 

Norwich  Bnlletln(M) 

0,280 

Connecticut  totals. 

128,003 

Population,  1,114,750. 

*1010  Government  Circulation  Statement. 
tPiibllshers  Statement. 


Back  of  Uncle  Sam 


w  ^  Michigan 
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Here^s  the  *^Blue  List*^ 

of  Papers  That  Will 

Deliver  Your  Message 


Circulation  Figures,  Net  Cash  Paid 

City 

utio“n'  newspaper  j 

Circu¬ 

lation 

5,000 

Line 

Rate 

Detroit 

725,000  News 

211,687 

.20 

Gd.  Rapids 

125,000  Press 

79,465 

.09 

Flint 

65,000  Daily  Journal 

22,484 

.04 

Saginaw 

55,000  News 

19,642 

.03 

Bay  City 

52,000  Times-Tribune 

17,641 

.03 

Lansing 

50,000  State- Journal 

21,219 

.035 

Kalamazoo 

46,000  Gazette 

22,667 

.035 

Jackson 

40,000  Citizen-Press 

15,674 

.025 

Muskegon 

35,000  Chronicle 

12,072 

.025 

Battle  Creek 

32,000  Moon  Journal 

6,114 

.015 

Port  Huron 

25,000  Times-Herald 

11,431 

.025 

Ann  Arbor 

20,000  Times-News 

6,974 

.0215 

Pontiac 

27,000  Press-Gazette 

10,451 

.02 

Adrian 

12,000  Telegram 

10,219 

.02 

Probably  the  most  prosperous 
State  in  the  U.  5.  A. 


— 87  Automobile  Factories 
— Hundreds  of  Other  Industries 
— Millions  in  the  Banks 
— Resources  Second  to  None 
—Everybody  Prosperous 
— Every  Condition  Favorable 

You  can  reach 

95%  of  Michigan  with 
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Evening  Newspapers 

^  mentioned  at  the  left! 


The  Nation  Prees,  Inc.,  20  Veaey  St.,  N.  T. 


